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Don’t let “credit risks’’ restrict sales (and profits) 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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No wonder credit and sales managers alike salute 

the American Express system of secured distribution. 

It eliminates credit risk—yet keeps distributors fully 

supplied. Your product is always on time—always Mail coupon today for free booklet. 

on hand—right at the point of sale. a 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet explaining the American Express system of 
secured distribution to: 
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In the News 


R. R. CAMPBELL, vice president in 
charge of the midwest division of 
James Talcott, Inc., received the 
Distinguished Service Award of the 
alumni of Franklin College in In- 
diana. 


v 


James F. Fiywnn, controller, Com- 
mercial Credit Company, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Baltimore Control of the Controllers 
Institute of America. 


v 


Rotanp H. THULEEN, vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Minneapo- 
lis, was appointed the chairman of 
the 1959 fund drive for the United 
Cerebral Palsy Fund of Greater Min- 


neapolis. 


v 


WixuiaAm K. Watson, credit man- 
ager, American Greetings Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, was named the area 
chairman, metropolitan division, 


1959 United Appeal. 


Vv 


RicHarp M. HoLMes, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, The Cred- 
it Bureau, Inc. of Georgia, has been 
presented with the Educational Hon- 
or Award of the University of North 
Carolina. 


Vv 


JAMEs R. Russo, L. F. Dommerich 
& Co., is the new president of the 
One-Twenty-One Credit Club, New 
York. 


v 


LEsLIE I. ASHER, manager-finance, 
Small Aircraft Engine Dept., General 
Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass., 
has been named president of the 
National Association of Accountants 


for the 1959-60 year. 
Vv 


SHELDON F. HALL, vice president 
and secretary of Burroughs Corpor- 
ation, Detroit, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Corporate Secretaries. 


Vv 


ALBERT E. SABRIO, credit manager, 
Southern Heater Company, Inc., New 
Orleans, has been elected president 
of the Gentilly Lions Club. 








DOES YOUR 
BUSINESS HAVE 


ENOUGH 
MONEY 


TO MAKE MONEY? 


Here's a fast, flexible way to get more 
cash... for as long as you need 


In today’s highly competitive markets, the 
company with adequate cash available at all 
times has distinct advantages. You can make 
more dollars when you have the dollars to dis- 
count bills... buy at the right time in the right 
quantity .. . modernize production facilities . . . 
expand sales volume . . . improve products and 
develop new ones. 


To supplement your cash working capital, for 
greater progress and profit, call on COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT. Increasingly popular for nearly 50 
years, COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S method offers 
these and other important advantages: More 
cash than other sources will usually provide .. . 
$25,000 or millions, available as Jong as needed 
without renewals. Fast service, with funds nor- 
mally ready for use 3 to 5 days after first con- 
tact. Minimized cost, based only on money 
actually used as the need varies. 


Ask the nearest Commercial Credit Corporation 
office about the Commercial Financing Plan: 


Baswmeomes............. 300 St. Paul Place 
ee 222 W. Adams Street 
Los ANGELES 14 ........ 722 S. Spring Street 
Ww TOME BB: cccceces: 50 W. 44th Street 


NS 112 Pine Street 


Conseles— 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 
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EDITORIAL 


CREDIT DYNAMICS 


REDIT is a puzzling paradox to many people who are dealing in it daily. 
C If practitioners of credit are not aware of its elements, then surely the man 
on the street understands very little about its use, effect or importance in 

our national economy. 

All too frequently the Credit Department and Credit Executives have operated 
with only fringe relationship with Purchasing, Production and Sales. Credit 
Management is more than administration of an accounting and collection func- 
tion. It is a force that builds corporate profits and contributes to sound national 
economy. 

Take in illustration one simple transaction . . . merchandise to the amount of 
$1,000.00 exchanged for the promise of the buyer to pay for the same within a 
specified time. We discern in this transaction that immediate value has been 
exchanged for the promise of future value. The buyer, who induced the seller 
to part with the merchandise on nothing more than a promise, possessed a power, 
and fundamentally credit is a human power. 

Multiply this transaction by tens-of-thousands of similar credit sales trans- 
actions going on daily in industry, commerce, banking and all other fields of 
endeavor, and you will have a picture of what the power of credit really means 
to happiness, success of business, and the prosperity of all the people and busi- 
nesses of the nation, whether small or great. 

Credit dynamics is a constant urge with those who give and those who receive 
credit to appreciate the sanctity of a relationship wherein value is exchanged for 
merely a promise. Credit is based on faith and confidence, which are the highest 
marks of civilization. 

Credit Management must maintain the sanctity of credit contracts, defend the 
integrity and endeavor to develop the morality of those who directly participate. 
Credit dynamics is the motivation of commerce. We cannot stand still in the wide 
and rapid circulation of the credit medium. The credit executive must be a 
dynamo and give to credit sales the dynamics that will make it always a force 
for good in business. 

Credit Management must strive to develop an understanding and appreciation 
of the privilege of credit to a point where defaults and disappointments are 
minimized. 

The goal of dynamic Credit Management must be to increase credit sales by 
use of greater skill in all credit functions. Whenever a promise is not verified and 
ultimate value not given for value received, there comes a waste which cannot be 
repaired. Dynamics should grip us all, and, instead of revolving with no forward 
movement, we must use available credit education and credit research to attain 
improved techniques. The principles of credit are no more flexible than the 
verities of nature and commerce. 

During the next couple months, State or District Credit Conferences and Credit 
Management Workshops will be held in about twelve different locations through- 
out the country. Credit dynamics will be an important discussion in each meeting. 
We urge your participation that you may strengthen your abilities to meet the 
fast moving changes of today’s economy. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
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THE COVER PICTURE 


service in placement of experienced 
credit personnel, go into action on an 
application. 

Left to right: chairman of the 








board, Ervin A, Schutz of Burlington 
Industries, Inc.; first vice president, 
Joseph Schneider, Bachmann Uxbridge 
Worsted Corp.; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Mildred C. Morison; and 
president, Charles A. Bulloss, H. A. 
Caesar & Co. 

See article on page 25. 

















Editor’s Mail 






Readership 






“T was amazed how well read your 
magazine is, even among people not 
in the credit field. 

“Would it be possible for me to 
get a reprint of the article or about 
3) copies of your magazine for June? 
| have had a number of requests 
lr copies. I would gladly pay for 
same.” 

Howarp N. Feist, Jr., D.C.S. 
Management Consultation and Busi- 
ness Research, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 

















istructive 





| receive Financial Management 
ach month, and find it very inter- 
sting and instructive.” 

D. C. Davis 
redit Manager, Dumas-Caine Steel 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 











vi Great Value 


‘I enjoy reading your magazine 
onthly, and find it to be of great 
alue.” 







D. W. Linpstept 





ner:can Can Company, Canco Di- 
vision, San Francisco, Calif. 
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@ A BaLancep Bupcet for fiscal 1959-60 should 
be the “minimum objective,” President Eisen- 
hower told the press, with a hint that he will try 
for a Federal budget surplus to effect some 
reduction of the Government’s $285 billion 
obligations. This changes his emphasis from the 
earlier stated aim to put lower taxes first. 


@ BupGeT BALANCE and expansion of world 
trade were the subjects of President Eisenhower 
in two addresses on one day before business 
groups. He told the directors of the National 
Association of Manufacturers that he was fight- 
ing for a balanced budget and stability of prices 
“to make certain that one of the foundation 
stones (of national security) is not destroyed.” 
To International Chamber of Commerce members 
he declared that “the trade routes of interna- 
tional commerce are also the paths of peace” 
and the “free world’s strength must come from 
growth.” 


@ Parinc BupceET requests for the fiscal year, 
the Senate and House sent the White House 
three appropriation bills, one for $712.7 mil- 
lions for the commerce department (a cut of 
$19.5 millions), one for $648.9 millions for 
the state and justice departments and certain 
related agencies (a $33.4 million reduction), 
and one for $4 billions for the agricultural 
department ($110 millions under the request). 


@ Tue PRrReEsIpENT signed H.R. 2256 raising 
the interest rate ceiling on VA-guaranteed G. I. 
housing loans (H.R. 2256) to 514 per cent; 
H.R. 7749, increasing the Federal debt ceiling 
through June 30, 1960 to $295 billions (from 
$288 billions); and H.R. 7523, continuing 
through June 30, 1960, the rates on corporate 
and excise taxes (H.R. 7523). 


@ AcTUAL construction in the first five months 
was 13 per cent above a year ago, and May 
registered more than seasonal activity, says 
Walter W. Schneider of the department of com- 
merce. 


« Most BLAME for the latest inflationary period 
attaches to excessive wage increases, in the 
opinion of Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
In a letter to Sen. Estes Kefauver (Dem., 


Washington 
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Tenn.), chairman of the Senate antitrust com- 
mittee, Mr. Saulnier expressed opposition to the 
bill introduced by Sen. J. C. O’Mahoney (Dem., 
Wyo.), which would curb price increases in 
“administered-price” industries by requiring 
advance notification and justification before the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The theory of the administered-price, formu- 
lated by Gardiner C. Means, economist, is that 
most of the recent upward movement of prices 
originated in “concentrated” heavy industries 
and that they have the power to boost prices 
regardless of demand. Mr. Saulnier charged 
that the bill was “addressed to the symptoms 
of the trouble and not to the causes.” 


« A BILL to exempt from income tax the value 
of General Motors Corporation stock which 
might be distributed to E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co. stockholders in an antitrust case, was op- 
posed by the U.S. treasury and the department 
of justice. 

Sen. J. Allen Frear, Jr. (Dem., Del.), who 
introduced the measure, seeks elimination of 
what he called “an unjust tax penalty.” 


@ WITH a streamlined executive branch of 12 
departments all under the control of the gov- 
ernor, the new state of Alaska has set out with 
a $27.5 million budget, 50 per cent greater than 
any in its history as a territory, yet with pros- 
pects that revenues will provide a cash balance 
of $2 millions at the end of the first year, says 
Robert B. Atwood, editor and publisher of The 
Anchorage Times, in an article in The New York 
Times. 


@ Overripinc Administration objections, the 
commerce committee of the House approved the 
Harris “Fair Trade” bill to supplant state mini- 
mum price laws, which have been experiencing 
rough sledding. 

The measure would permit manufacturers of 
branded or trademarked products—among them 
pharmaceuticals, appliances, furniture and jew- 
elry—to set minimum retail prices by notifying 
distributors. Any retailer selling “Fair-Trade” 
goods below such prices would face Federal 
prosecution. Distributors would be subject to 
the law even if not coming under other Federal 
statutes affecting inter-state commerce. 

Oren Harris (Dem., Ark.), who sponsored the 

















bill, said it aimed to save small business “from 
the onslaught of unrestrained, cut-throat com- 
petition of large chain stores, department stores 
and discount houses which have flourished as a 
result of a breakdown of effective state Fair 
Trade laws.” 


@ From Geneva comes an announcement by 
The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) that a tariff-cutting conference on “a 
very large scope” has been scheduled to begin 
in September 1960. 

Adjustments to be made because of the com- 
ing into force of the single European Common 
Market tariff will be taken up at the opening 
negotiations between the six-nation Common 
Market and the other GATT members. The sec- 
ond phase, to follow immediately, and expected 
to be completed by the end of next year, will 
be negotiations between GATT members for ad- 
ditional tariff concessions suggested last year by 
C. Douglas Dillon, U.S. under-secretary of state 
for economic affairs. 


OFFICIAL TEXTS — of all mobilization 
agency regulations may be had, free of 
charge, by writing the Infermation Division 
of the agency involved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government 
daily publication, which contains full texts 
of all regulations, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, also at Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


@ Eacu of the nation’s employees stays home 
from work an average of 7.9 days a year be- 
cause of illness or injury, the health, education 
and welfare department estimates. 

(emt met Mw 

@ In World Trade Week in New York, pro- 
claimed by President Eisenhower, S. Sloan Colt, 
chairman of the Port of New York Authority, 
made a plea that American business welcome a 
return to a more competitive world trade mar- 
ket. Mr. Colt predicted that U.S. overseas trade 
will expand 6 per cent this year. 

To the concern expressed in some quarters 
that the U.S. is losing its place in export mar- 
kets, Mr. Colt said: “It would be grossly un- 
realistic to expect Europe’s revived industry not 
to attempt to reenter the rich Latin-American 
market, or, for that matter, any of the other 
major markets.” 


@ “PROTECTIONISM has priced itself out of the 
market,” said Henry Kearns, assistant secretary 
of commerce for foreign affairs, in defending 
wool tariff cuts. “We must acknowledge that by 
restricting imports we penalize the American 
consumer, who rightfully has grown accustomed 
to free choice in the market place.” 

The National Association of Wool Manufac- 


turers, at whose annual convention Mr. Kearns 
was speaking, elected as president Edwin Wil- 
kinson, who also continues his duties as execu- 
tive vice president. Mr. Wilkinson, in a state- 
ment following his election, called valid the 
association’s stand for protection against foreign 
competition, and said the Administration’s pol- 
icy is “a threat to our general economic welfare 
and to our defense welfare.” 


Contributing to the industry’s improved con- 
dition over a year earlier, he said, were: modest 
price adjustments, greater variety of man-made 
fibers, adoption of new advertising, promotion- 
al and public relations techniques. 


@ VeToED by the President was a bill that 
would have taken away from Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, the control over loans 
of the Rural Electrification Administration and 
placed the authority with the administrator of 
the agency. 


@ Tue National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies has been organized to 
represent the interests of companies formed 
under the Small Business Investment Company 
Act of 1958. The association address is 537 
Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Officers are: president, Thomas Grant, Jr., 
senior vice president, First Union National 
Bank, Charlotte, N.C.; vice president,. Peter De 
Met, investments, realty, auto agency, and 
motion picture TV studio owner; treasurer, 
Howard I. Green, president, Fidelity American 
Financial Corp., United States Management 
Corp., and the Green Realty; secretary Charles 
Noone, tax counsel, Danzansky and Dickey, 
Washington editor of Institute for Business 
Planning, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Green is a director of The Credit Men’s 
Association of Eastern Pennsylvania. 


@ Lonpon reports that Britain exported more 
goods to the United States in April than ever 
before. The $100,520,000 was $26.6 millions 
higher than the previous record, established in 
January. The April exports to North America 
for April were $44.8 millions greater than for 
March, $28 millions higher than in any previous 
month, said the Board of Trade. 


@ Freperick H. MUELLER, undersecretary of 
commerce, has been named secretary of com- 
merce, following the Senate’s rejection of Lewis 
L. Strauss for the post. Mr. Mueller, 65, furni- 
ture maker from Grand Rapids, Mich., had been 
appointed undersecretary last October but con- 
firmation had been delayed until June 4th by 
the controversy over Mr. Strauss. 


@ The department of agriculture has put out 
more than $15 millions buying up dried eggs 
for school lunch, charitable and welfare pro- 
grams. Now comes a decision also to make 
weekly purchases of frozen whole eggs to aid 
the egg and poultry industry. 
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Credit Department's Controls Cut 
Personnel a Tenth, Hold Cost Rise 
To 0.84 Per Cent Despite Inflation 


ONTROLS are paying off in Credit's combat with Inflation in departmental operation. Here's 

irrefutable testimony from one participant in the Credit and Financial Management symposium 
of which this is the third and concluding chapter. His company has accounts ranging up to $1 
million from one customer. In four years of controls, with peak receivables and increased sales, 
personnel has been reduced 10 per cent and total credit department expense has risen only 0.84 
per cent a year. 

Among proven tools mentioned is frequent review of basic credit policies and practices, in joint 
discussion by top management and representatives of sales and other departments with the senior 
credit executive. 

Found essential to hold down skying costs are: up-to-date bookkeeping machines and billing and 
information tabulation equipment; application of work simplification to each job; consolidation of 
forms; new methods to handle unprofitable accounts and improve customer relations. 

And a participant reports that all branch credit managers of his large company either attend the 
Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management or already hold Executive Awards.—Ed. 


Methods Engineering Succeeds 
If Mixed With “Horse Sense”’ 


Rosert F. Tratnor, Field Credit Manager, New 


Holland Machine Company, Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation, New Holland, Pennsylvania 


E SELL farm machinery on a “floor plan” basis. 
Our credit department is decentralized into 11 
branch credit offices throughout the United States and 
. ee Canada. The bulk of our credit ex- 
tension is to dealers, some to dis- 
tributors, but we also enter into con- 
sumer credit on a limited scale and 
extend credit to export accounts. 
Credit terms can run up to two years 
or more, depending upon product. 
Dollarwise, our accounts run from a 
few thousand dollars to over a mill- 
ion for a single customer. We main- 
tain current accounts receivable at 
each branch, but customer statements are issued on a 
centralized basis, using tabulating equipment. 

At this time of effecting greater economies and a 
general increase in “cost consciousness”, we are glad 
that we started controls years ago. They have paid off! 

How is it done? Methods engineering (work simpli- 
fication), budgets, supervision, training and _ attitudes. 
That might sound like a lot but it is not so hard to do. 


R. F. TRAINOR 


Most of our supervisors have been “exposed” to methods 
engineering, work simplification or whatever you wish to 
call it. In application, it is successful only when mixed with 
a good dose of “horse sense”. On paper or in theory, a 
procedure or operating method may be excellent but, if 
it doesn’t fit the people who must operate, it will not be 
well carried out. 
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We do have standard practices and procedures (writ- 
ten) and have a continuing system of review. However, 
our people are not held to operating exactly “by the 
book”, because this is one place where we find im- 
provements. When one of our credit people reports that 
he is using a system different from established pro- 
cedure or, to put it another way, has found a way to 
“cut corners”, we take a good look at it to see if the 
method is something better. If it appears to be, we let 
others use it on a trial basis until it proves itself (this 
may be anywhere from one to six months or more, 
depending upon the importance of the change). If prov- 
en successful, the new method becomes standard prac- 
tice and a revised procedure is issued. Because of our 
attitude in encouraging simplification, our people let us 
know of new and shorter methods they discover. Sim- 
pler ways will, of course, lead to a more economical 
operation. 

Every time a credit department form is up for re- 
print (and here it is important not to have excess 
quantities), we review the form and apply these ques- 
tions: Why? What? Who? How? Where? and When? 
Particular emphasis is on the “why” and “what”. Why 
do we need the form (or report) and what does it 
contribute? In several instances we have been able to 
consolidate as many as three forms into one. As prac- 
tices and procedures change, so does the need for vari- 
ous forms and reports. The real pitfall is the continua- 
tion of some form or report long after it has outlived 
its usefulness. This is costly! 

We operate an “idea exchange” between our branches 
and thus both stimulate and communicate better meth- 
ods and services. 


At least once a year, all reporting is scrutinized for 
need, contribution and simplification. It costs money to 
receive and absorb reports, as well as to issue them. So, 
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we become quite self-critical and honestly ask ourselves if 
we are getting reports that are really needed, that contrib- 
ute to our operation. We “test” reports being issued to 
others by the same procedure in consultation with them. 
Many times we have found it fully satisfactory to issue 
quarterly a report that was previously on a monthly basis, 
if it could not be eliminated altogether. 

One or more times each year we have our branch 
credit managers attend a meeting at the home office. 
In these meetings, we discuss the flow of reports and 
other work detail. We iron out any difficulties in under- 
standing, preparation or transmission. We review for 
simplicity. 

Our branch credit managers prepare budgets for their 
own operation. These budgets are set up to cover 12 
months but are prepared semi-annually so that revi- 
sions can be made to reflect changes from previous 
forecasts. A monthly “Cost Performance Report”, pre- 
pared by our budget department, reflects actual ex- 
penditures against those budgeted. These are reviewed 
by home office supervisors and forwarded with com- 
ments to the branch credit managers. The latter are 
directly interested in our costs of operation and are 
responsible for controllable expenses. They also prepare 
their own capital expenditures budgets on an annual 
basis. 

Spending Money to Make Money 

We often “spend money to make money”. Examples: 

1. We have found it more economical to provide 
certain credit department employees with company cars. 

2. All our branch credit managers are now enrolled in 
or hold Executive Awards from the Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management at either Dartmouth 
or Stanford. This has paid dividends in broadening 
their knowledge and outlook and has developed a much 
stronger managerial attitude, as well as ability. 

3. We are equipping all branches with copying ma- 
chines to reduce transcribing time on individual letter 
copies and the like. Our tests have proved their value. 

4. We have just revised our customer open item state- 
ments at considerable cost. The change will not save 
expense for the credit department but will save time 
for our dealers and our own salesmen who are re- 
sponsible for floor plan inventory taking. This is an 
example of our interest in not only our own depart- 
ment expenses but in those of others, as well. 

All of us are continually looking for ideas for better 
operation. It is surprising how methods or operating 
ideas of an entirely unrelated business can be adapted 
as improvement to one’s own systems. Entirely different 
systems can be interwoven where they serve economi- 
cally. We use an adaptation of Remington Rand’s 
“SUIAP” for export and miscellaneous receivables while 
running the large volume and bulk of our receivables 
on tabulating equipment. Our retail credit utilizes both 
tabulating and a simplified finance company system. 
Thus, we utilize the best of several methods. 

The results? In the past four years, peak receivables 
have risen in conjunction with increased sales. We are 
operating with 10 percent fewer personnel in the de- 
partment. In spite of rising costs, increased work 
through rising sales and receivables, and increased 
services performed by the department, our total credit 
department expense has risen only 3.35 percent or an 
average of .84 percent a year. 

A final suggestion: don’t be afraid to change! 


Reduce Policies to Writing 
For Maximum Cooperation 


Lewis H. SEaco, General Credit Manager, Houston 
Oil Field Material Company, Inc., Houston, 
Texas 


HE constantly changing dynamic character of the 

business enterprise of today demands frequent 

review of the overall policies and practices of the 
individual company. 

General credit policy and _ prac- 
tices in the individual enterprise are 
certainly no exception. Both estab- 
lished businesses and concerns ex- 
periencing rapid growth should 
periodically review the basis and 
procedures by which their accounts 
and notes receivable come into being. 

Many factors are to be taken into 
consideration. Among these are busi- 
ness conditions in general and in the industry, also in 
the geographic area or areas where business will be trans- 
acted; the competitive position held by the company in 
its industry; and, certainly not least, the desires of the 
management. 





L. H. SEAGO 


Essential is a clear understanding of the desires of man- 
agement in regard to receivables and how credit can be 
used to generate additional revenue and profit while main- 
taining or improving the liquidity or quality of receivables. 


The basic policy becomes the ground rules interpreted 
and applied to a portion of the many daily transactions. 
Their interpretation requires mature judgment. These 
are not to be confused with the daily routine procedures. 

In formulating or changing credit policy it is desir- 
able first to bring together representatives of top man- 
agement, a cross section of the various departments, 
divisions or other pertinent entities of the business. At 
least the senior credit executive, the financial vice presi- 
dent and/or treasurer should participate in such policy 
formulation. Thus it will become easier to establish and 
maintain effective control. It is highly desirable to reduce 
to writing as much of the policy as is practical, prudent 
or possible. It should still be subject to revision, however. 

Once the general policy is determined it becomes quite 
helpful to set up general practices or understandings 
between various departments. 


It may be very helpful to reduce general credit instruc- 
tions to writing, not only to avoid misunderstandings but 
also to gain cooperation and coordinate effort. The instruc- 
tions will likely be more effective when the approach and 
attitude reflected in the write-up are that they are instruc- 
tions to both sales and credit representatives, and to others 
concerned. Very strong and forceful language should be 
avoided. 


Actually, such instructions are frequently written by 
the senior credit executive after consultation with rep- 
resentatives of other facets of the business, subjected 
to final approval by a committee from top management, 
then sent out by a line executive, such as a vice president 
and general manager or perhaps the executive vice 
president. 

General practices or instructions may include what 
is required in the way of credit information from a 
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salesman obtaining a new customer. Other items may 
set out various ways in which the credit department is 
to assist sales effort, the duties and responsibilities of 
line personnel in management or supervisory capacities, 
as well as salesmen; perhaps an explanation of credit 
lines, the system or manner in which credit authoriza- 
tions are handled, and knowledge of credit authorizations 
placed at the disposal of sales representatives. Certainly, 
information of this type should be treated as confidential 
by all employees. 

It may be found most effective to have all applicable 
policing or disciplinary action carried out by line officials, 
management or supervisory personnel, on referral by 
the head of the credit and collections department. Like- 
wise, when it is necessary to turn down substantial poten- 
tial sales for policy or credit reasons, resentment against 
the credit department may be curtailed by channeling 
turndowns through such personnel. If the turndown is 
for credit reasons, care should be taken that the customer 
is not told flatly his credit is no good. In these instances 
he could be told his credit does not meet your require- 
ments at this time. 

The foregoing is not represented as being the only or 
necessarily the best approach. However, it points up the 
need for a coordinated approach to the entire subject 
within the framework of the business enterprise, regard- 
less of size and scope of activity. It also affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to acquaint company officials, sales rep- 
resentatives and others with some of the intricacies of 
the credit function. At the same time, credit personnel 
will become more aware of the needs and problems of 
other departments and phases of the company’s activities. 


Modern Equipment Essential 
In Streamlining of Operation 


V. L. Muncer, General Credit Manager, Libby, 
McNeil & Libby, Chicago, Illinois 


HE credit manager is the head of what we often find 

termed a service department. While that is true, 
we must go beyond this more or less confined termin- 
ology and, when considering the ex- 
tent of the credit operation, put em- 
phasis on the ways and means to 
more profitable sales and improved 
relationship with other departments. 
Therefore, when analyzing the prob- 
lem of cost control as applying to 
the credit department, consideration 
should go beyond the immediate di- 
rect expenses. 

Our present problem, however, has 
to do with the question of mounting costs as affecting 
directly the cost of operating the credit department. 

Over the past few years and currently, we as a com- 
pany have been modernizing our system, with up-to- 
date bookkeeping machines, the latest equipment for 
billing and tabulation of information. This benefits the 
credit department because it permits better maintenance 
of customer accounts, better and faster billing, and 
provides for additional information regarding compara- 
tive billings by items. 





Vv. L. MUNGER 
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This automation program has solved some of the ma- 
jor problems as of associated departments but provides 
no direct solution for the credit department itself, as 
we do not even maintain an adding machine. We have 
used a number of tools to accomplish our objective. 

We recently moved into new offices which were set up 
to place the credit department operation near other depart- 
ments with which we have frequent contact. Arrangements 
also were made for compact operation within the depart- 
ment, with our files only a few steps from our desks. 


We have periodic reports covering position descrip- 
tions of all department personnel. We have frequent 
personnel analysis reports from which to determine if 
we have the right people to do the job. 

Departmental procedure is outlined in detail. Our flow 
of work chart, when compared with job descriptions, 
determines the responsibility of each employee and 
brings to light any duplications. A work simplification 
program then is applied to each job and procedure. 

We encourage suggestions from personnel to lessen 
the detail or improve our service. 


Form Memoranda for Payment Records 


Emphasis has been placed upon the streamlining of 
our operation. For instance, form memoranda for pay- 
ment records are being utilized. Memoranda on our 
copies of past due statements save considerable corres- 
pondence. Certain forms have been revised to allow 
for consolidation and elimination of several reports. 

Our procedure for handling of credit approvals has 
been simplified, as was outlined in the recent booklet 
of the National Association of Credit Management on 
“Appraising and Accepting the First Order.” Credit au- 
thority, policies and procedure have been centralized 
for close and economical control of all accounts. 

Each function of our credit department is frequently 
reviewed to assure a simple but thorough system and 
procedures with minimum handling but effecting maxi- 
mum control. We are required to furnish the treasurer’s 
office a periodical report of objectives and accomplish- 
ments. 

Reporting on cost control we go beyond the direct ex- 
penses incurred by the credit department, such as tele- 
phone and telegram costs, agency reports and memberships. 
Comparative accounts receivable turnover is reported, 
because this directly affects the company’s interest expense. 
Unprofitable accounts are discussed, with suggestions for 
elimination or changed handling to improve profits. 


In this report we also outline our accomplishments 
in improved customer relations. 

Credit department representatives make presentations 
before sales training classes to promote better under- 
standing and to educate salesmen in the basic elements 
of credits and collections. 

A sidelight: we recently set up lock box arrange- 
ments at various locations for fast deposits of customer 
remittances. 

In analyzing cost control, consideration should be 
given to saving by spending, providing credit manage- 
ment with modern equipment for streamlined operation 
and in turn improved service. Such expenditures as in 
use of telephone and telegraph should not be controlled 
to the point where you save a few dollars but delay 
collections and pass up the advantages of personal con- 
tact with your customers or your field personnel. 














ANFARE and flourish of trum- 
Fk pets for the brilliant scoring by 

C. L. Lewis, budget director 

2 of Toledo Edison 
Company, ‘To- 
ledo, in Ohio, 
whose forecast 
last fall that the 
Industrial Pro- 
duction adjusted 
combined Index 
at mid-’59 would 
be 155 has been 
confirmed in fig- 
ures released by the Federal Reserve 
System for the month of June. Mr. 
Lewis was polled along with more 
than 100 other executives in the fall 
of 1958, in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT’s “Index Bowl” game, 
in which economic acumen deter- 
mines the winning plays for these 
two vital gauges of economic weath- 
er, Industrial Production and Whole- 
sale Prices. 






Es 


c.L. LEWIS 


The Wholesale Price Index 


Trying to pin down to the ulti- 
mate tenth point the combined trends 
of some 2,000 commodities which 
comprise the Wholesale Price In- 
dex, as CFM readers are asked to 
do each fall, is somewhat like de- 
manding that your stock broker ef- 
fect your orders on the exchange 
at a specific price and at a specified 
moment. While no one tapped this 
Index squarely on the button (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reported 
119.6), these estimators who were 
but one-tenth point off merit the 
rating “Very Well Done”: 


C, CALLAWAY, JR., treasurer, Crys- 
tal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, 
Ga. (119.5). 

JOHN Q. ADAMS, vice president, 
secretary, treasurer, Bessemer Lime- 
stone & Cement Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio (119.7). 

FRED J. HAMERIN, secretary-treas- 
urer, Lilly Varnish Company, Indian- 
apolis (119.7). 

A. G. H. HANSSEN, JR., controller, 
mixed fertilizer div., Davison Chemi- 


cal Div., W. R. Grace & Company, 
Baltimore (119.7). 


With a lone perfect score in the 
Industrial Production Index category 





Production and Wholesale 
Index Kudos Goes to Five 


and four near-perfect estimates in 
the Wholesale Price Index category, 
it’s clear there’s no “influence ped- 
dling” by CFM to bring the mid-year 
Indexes in line with CFM polls! 


Salutes to These 


We salute these “runners-up” 
whose estimates of the Industrial 
Production Index were within eight 
points of the Federal Reserve’s 155: 

Eldred H. Scott, vice president- 
controller, Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit, Mich. (Mr. Scott in 1958 
won honorable mention for his IPI 
estimate which that year came within 
three points of the official figure.) 

P. H. Davenport, president, South- 
ern Equipment & Supply Company, 
San Diego, Calif. Mr. Davenport 
served as vice president, western di- 
vision NACM, in 1958-59, 

T. O. Metcalf, assistant treasurer, 
Toledo Scale Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Harry F. Knodel, president, Kno- 
del Tygrett Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

R. W. Everett, assistant manager 
sales control, Continental Can Com- 
pany, New York City. 

George J. Kelley, vice president- 
controller Swank, Inc., Attleboro, 


Mass. 





J. O. ADAMS 


C. CALLAWAY, JR. 





A. G. H. HANSSEN, JR. 


F. J. HAMERIN 









Collectively, the polled readers 
estimated that the mid-1959 Indus- 
trial Production adjusted combined 
Index would be 140, and Mr. Lewis 
was the only participant whose fore- 
cast crossed above the 150 line. 
However, note that individually 
CFM readers’ analyses (as we ex- 
pected), predominantly forecast the 
trend accurately, since 103 out of 
107 executives reporting this Index 
plotted a rise in the IPI, with more 
than half of these (58) forecasting 
the Index figure would be in the 
range from 140 to 149. Only three 
participants plotted a downward 
course for this Index, the bottom 
figure of 128 pulling down the over- 
all average. 

Although at the time of CFM’s 
poll last fall definite signs of re- 
covery from the recession of 1957- 
58 were visible on the economic 
front, “conservative optimism” was 
the prevailing view, and the jump of 
the Industrial Production Index to 
its current 155 was not expected. 


Collective Estimate 121.1 


In the Wholesale Price Index 
category, collective estimate of CFM 
readers in the annual poll was 121.1. 
Twenty-five executives have esti- 
mated this Index within five-tenths 
point, in either direction. Three 
anticipated a slight downward turn 
from mid-1958’s 119.2, while 85 
looked for a rising level, the highest 
estimate (one) being 127.1, the ma- 
jority (84) within the 120-125 range. 
Generally this latter economic con- 
clusion would be borne out since 
the WP Index may be expected to 
move along with the trend of general 
business conditions. In recent years, 
however, these forces have fitfully 
diverged, to the distraction of prog- 
nosticators. 


These Views Worth Noting 

Mr. Kelley, a past vice president 
of the Rhode Island Association of 
Credit Men, and contributor of ar- 
ticles to CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT, was runner-up in this 
year’s Industrial Production Index 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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KENNETH S. MARTIN 


CREDIT MANAGER of the 
Oakland branch of Shields, 
Harper & Co., Mr. Martin sub- 
mitted the following article to 
Ellen Anderson, treasurer and 
assistant secretary, in response 
to her request for information 
on a_e specific problem case 
which had been solved to the 
mutual advantage of the com- 
pany and the purchaser. 


OUR small businessmen with a 

common problem—no credit 

standing in the community— 
have added up to increased sales and 
profits for our branch. The inability 
of these four men to buy on other 
than a cash or COD basis was cer- 
tain to put them out of operation. 
Their troubles were various, a broken 
neck, a near-bankruptcy, a new un- 
der-capitalized business, and a small- 
profit margin concern. Certainly 
four examples of poor credit risks! 
However, they all had several major 
points in their favor: honesty, ex- 
perience, and a good, basic, intelli- 
gent business sense. 

The man with the broken neck 
owned a service station maintenance 
business, whose operations were se- 
verely curtailed and capital drained 
as a result of an automobile accident. 
He needed credit to replenish his 
working capital. 


The near-bankruptcy involved a 
plumber who lost his working capital 
and was in debt because a general 
contractor could not pay his sub-con- 
tractors. He needed credit in order 
to bid new jobs. 


The new, under-capitalized bus- 
inessman was an experienced car- 
penter and mechanic, just starting 
out as a service station building 


contractor. He needed credit to in- 
crease volume. 

The small profit margin man had 
an established though poor paying 
school bus line. In business many 
years, his small profit never per- 
mitted expansion. He needed credit 
to bid on additional school bus line 
contracts. 


We agreed to extend open account 
credit to these men for work-in- 
progress only, nothing for stock, 
and to accept payment on a comple- 
tion of job or payment on contract 
basis. No job or contract was to be 
undertaken unless the payment cov- 
ered all expenses and a reasonable 
profit. Withdrawals for non-business 
purposes were to be kept to a mini- 
mum. Capital outlays for expansion 
purposes were to be put on long-term 
financing only to the extent that 
payments could be met out of cur- 
rent profits. Since supplies were 
readily available, inventories were 
practically non-existent. 


As our name became used as a credit 
reference, allied businesses called us 
for information. They were given the 
complete story of our experiment and 
calculated risks. To the benefit of all, 


RADUATE of the Univer- 

sity of California with a 
master’s degree in business ad- 
ministration, Kenneth S. Martin 
in 1956 became associated with 
Shields, Harper & Co., Oak- 
land, following credit and ac- 
counting experience in varied 
businesses. He is Northern Cal- 
ifornia credit manager. 

Mr. Martin previously had 
been assistant controller of a 
chain of specialty shops, auditor 
of a large hotel in San Fran- 
cisco, and secretary-treasurer of 
a lumber company. 

He is active in the Auto- 
motive Group of the Whole- 
salers Credit Association of 
Oakland and in the Oakland 
Herd, Royal Order of Zebras. 
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MRS. ELLEN ANDERSON 


these firms followed our lead, and 
our four “risks” were on their way. 
These men were now able to acquire 
necessary materials on favorable credit 
terms to compete successfully with 
larger, better capitalized companies. 


We all realized that for a short 
period, considering the extended 
time payments and time consuming 
conferences, the sales to these men 
would not be profitable. However, 
we were looking to the future with 
faith and hope. We were ignoring 
many of the time-honored rules of 
credit, and at times had our mis- 
givings, but constant vigilance, 
coupled with strict credit limits on 
each account, reduced our “calcu- 
lated risk” to a minimum consistent 
with good business practices and the 
amount of money involved. 


Almost two years have passed. 
The results of our experiment have 
been very gratifying and profitable. 


The service station maintenance 
man, though encumbered by a neck 
brace for one year, was able to bid 
successfully on new maintenance 
contracts with the assurance of a 
steady source of parts and equip- 
ment. Today he is financially able 
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M ®: ELLEN ANDERSON, a 
director of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Management, 
began her business career 29 
years ago and has been with 
Shields, Harper & Co., Oakland, 
since 1929. Six years later she 
was appointed assistant secre- 
tary, and in 1937 she added the 
duties of treasurer and a direc- 
tor. Besides her financial duties 
she was given responsibility for 
operations of the division offices 
and home office. 

A charter member of Oak- 
land-East Bay Chapter of Na- 
tional Office Management As- 
sociation, her credit organiza- 
tion activities have included: 
member of board of Whole- 
salers Credit Association of 
Oakland and chairman of its 
Automotive Group; _ president 
Oakland Credit Women’s 
Group; vice chairman National 
Credit Women’s Executive Com- 
mittee, 





to pay his creditors for his normal 
needs on a 30-day basis. 

The plumber had a more difficult 
time coming back financially. We 
were able to persuade him to sell 
off some of his capital equipment 
and take smaller jobs that required 
less working capital. He has paid 
off his old creditors in full and now 
operates on a smaller scale but a 
more profitable and less risky one. 

The new under-capitalized service 
station contractor is now well estab- 
lished, with volume increasing as 
knowledge of his quality work be- 
comes known. 

The school bus operator was able 
to bid an additional bus route, now 
that he was assured of adequate 
credit when needed. His profits and 
working capital have increased. 

The operations of these four busi- 
nessmen are still relatively small, 
but their purchases are increasing 
month by month. They are loyal to 
us for the needs which we can supply. 
They no longer purchase on a 
strictly price basis. Two years ago 
they were forced to buy the cheapest 
materials on the market. Today, they 
buy only quality merchandise. 





The musical instrument 
most difficult to learn to 
piay is second fiddle. 

—N. A. Rombe 








Memo to a credit man: 


HOW 

LONG DISTANCE 
MAKES YOU A 
KEY MAN IN 


BUILDING SALES 


Check credit ratings quickly by Long Distance 
and make yourself a key man in the selling efforts of 
your company. 


Goods turn over faster, salesmen have a better 
chance to increase the size of orders when vital facts 
about a customer’s credit are found out and made 
known in the least time possible. 


Remember: nobody makes any money until the 


merchandise is shipped. Long Distance helps you keep 
things moving. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (@&) 


ATES SS 










LONG DISTANCE PAYS OFF! USE IT NOW...FOR ALL IT’S WORTH! 
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Three Steps to a Successful Credit Interview 


“Dig Deep” in Spadework, Use Tact in Call, Then Write It Up 


Special circumstances alter 
cases, but the following article 
on techniques of out-of-town 
credit interviews covers the basic 
essentials as A-B-C’s of the per- 
sonal visit to the customer.—Ed. 


By CHESTER A. POTTS 
Credit Manager 
Republic Steel Corporation 
Berger Division 
Canton, Ohio 
HE technique of out-of-town 
credit interviews divides logi- 
cally into three progressive 
categories. First 
is the prepara- 
tion at the office 
for the field visit; 
next comes the 
call itself, and, 
finally, what to 
do with the in- 
formation gather- 
ed on returning 
to the office after 





Cc. A. POTTS 


making the call. 

Preparation for the visit will de- 
pend on what the credit manager’s 
company manufactures or supplies, 
and on the circumstances prompting 
the call, but the following procedure 
is applicable to most industries, be- 
ginning with pinpointing what 
prompts the planned visit. 

Why is the call being made? 1. 
Account past due? 2. Financial in- 
formation lacking? 3. Further in- 
formation needed? 4. Amount of 
credit being extended too large? 5. 
Matters of personnel, liens or mort- 
gages, marital trouble, rumors, re- 
organization, ownership, partnership, 
corporation? 6. Contemplating sales 
increase beyond present line of 
credit? 7. Requesting extended 
terms? 


Preliminary Spadework 


Acquaint yourself with the kind 
of material this customer buys. De- 
termine from the cost department 
what gross profit is being made on 
items sold. Then learn from the sales 
department how valuable it considers 
the account from a sales standpoint 
in that territory. 


All reports available on the account 
should be obtained. All financial state- 
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ments, together with profit and loss 
statements, should be set up or sum- 
marized on a single sheet, to avoid 
spreading six or seven or more state- 
ments around on a table. Then at a 
glance you will be able to determine 
just what progress this company has 
or has not made in the past years. 


From daily, weekly, or monthly 
publications that most credit depart- 
ments receive you are able to know 
just what catastrophes in the way 
of fires, hurricanes, floods, drouths 
the section has experienced. Some 
knowledge should also be had of the 
sectional employment situation. 

In addition, it is well to know how 
much the account has purchased from 
your company and the manner in 
which it has been paid. 

If a new customer is being called 
upon, try to have the sales depart- 
ment advise you what it anticipates 
selling him. 

You will also find it helpful to have 
some knowledge of your customer’s 
personal background — schools at- 
tended, hobbies and other interests. 

Any personal guaranty or other 
legal papers, necessary in the inter- 
view, should be prepared before 
leaving the office. 

Be sure to make a definite appoint- 
ment with your customer and arrange 
your traveling schedule so that you 
will have plenty of time to be on 
hand promptly. 

In all cases advise your sales 
manager as well as the sales repre- 
sentative in the field that the call is 
being made. 


The Call Itself 

A man’s pocketbook and his in- 
come are closest to him. He feels 
thet the money he has, and how he 
spends it, is his own business. The 
owners of most companies feel the 
same way when you talk finance to 
them. In a call on an account the 
subject must be approached very 
diplomatically. 

Personal appearance and neatness 
are very important. Do not greet 
your customer with cigar or cigaret 
in mouth. Your manner of speech 
should be very clear, and, because 














June 1959 marked 42 years 
of association of Chester A. 
Potts with Republic Steel Cor- 
poration. He is credit manager 
of the Berger Division, Canton, 
Ohio. 

Holder of the Executive 
Award of NACM’s Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial 
Management at Dartmouth 
(1953), Mr. Potts was elected 
president of the alumni associa- 
tion the following year. 























most customers like to talk, learn to 
listen. 

Before approaching the reason for 
your visit, especially on the first 
call, try to talk about his personal 
life—family, alumni, baseball, foot- 
ball, anything you know interests 
him, to help you determine some- 
thing about his personal character. 

Gradually swing around to his 
own business, asking how his sales 
are moving, what turnover he is 
having in his receivables. This is a 
good time to bring out your work 
sheets on what his company has been 
doing the past years. It is well to 
suggest that he use such a “recap” 
if he is not already doing so. 






















From the work sheet you can show 
him the percentage of gross profit he 
is making, the percentage of his 
operating expenses to his sales. Here 
call his attention to what other com- 
panies in comparable situations (with- 
out mentioning names) are showing 
in these categories. 













Most customers are anxious to 
learn how they can cut down their 
expenses, and therefore are willing 
to listen to any constructive criticism 
of their own operations. 

Make it a practice to go through 
their plant, office or store, with 4 
watchful eye to the housekeeping, and 
to safety and fire prevention devices. 

Particular attention should be 
given to the types and amounts of 
insurance carried and whether the 
customer understands the nature and 
extent of the coverage. 

Turnover of inventory and receiv: 
ables determines a customer’s pay: 
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ment of his obligations. He will 
appreciate any suggestions you can 
give to enable him to have more 
prompt turnover. 


From my experience, practically 
every company is in line for sugges- 
tions. When you have shown the cus- 
tomer you are interested in maintain- 
ing him as an account and that you 
want him to operate at a profit, he is 
likely to be willing to show you what 
you want in the way of P & L state- 
ment, analysis of surplus account, de- 
tail of ageings of receivables as well 
as payables, how bank loans are se- 
cured, when debentures are due and 
how they are secured and paid. 


Calls should be made as often as 
convenient, not only to accounts in 
trouble or on which you need addi- 
tional information, but also to cus- 
tomers that are good pay and a good 
credit risk. You can gain informa- 
tion that you can pass on, without 
breaking confidence, to other cus- 
tomers that need guidance. 


Leverage Knowledge Important 


Leverage is a term widely applied 
to any form of financing of a com- 
pany’s business. This can be by pre- 
ferred or common stock, debenture 
bonds, mortgages, factoring receiv- 
ables or inventory, warehousing in- 
ventory, or otherwise. Well-rounded 
knowledge of leverage is very im- 
portant in making calls. Knowledge 
of how much leverage can be used 
and what form it should take is very 
important in helping to save a 
customer. 

Because the customer depends 
upon your company for supplies and 
you depend upon him for orders, it 
is of mutual benefit to work together. 
Be firm in making your demands, 
but treat him as a customer. 


Suggested Questions 


When customers are reluctant to 
give out financial information, cer- 
tain questions asked at different 
stages of the interview will give a 
fair idea of what the balance sheet 
will look like. Such questions would 
include: 

1. What accounts receivable do 
you have on the books and how often 
are they turned over? 

2. What is the total of annual 
sales? 

3. How many are on your payroll? 

4. Do you own your own build- 
ing ? 

(Concluded on page 21) 





You insure it when you own it 


...why not when you don't? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product... 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York... Dept. 47, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Protect your investment In accounts receivable 


“ American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD.../IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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Character Unquestioned, Capacity Proven, Capital Can Be Developed 


BUILDING THAT BORDERLINE ACCOUNT 


By CARLTON W. BARRETT 


Headquarters Executive Credit 
Supervisor 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Francisco, California 


HERE can be no fixed rules 
| regarding the granting of credit 
and enforcement of collections, 
yet certain general principles must be 
observed, as expressed in the written 
statement of our company’s credit 
policy. The objective is to assist 
legitimate business on a mutually 
sound basis, but to avoid assuming 
the position of a lending institution 
in an effort to promote sales, with 
the resulting abnormal credit losses 
and excessive collection costs. 

Our corporation’s credit policy has 
been so formed that it can properly 
estimate the amount of credit that 
will sell the most goods with the 
least loss from uncollectable accounts 
and a minimum investment in ac- 
counts receivable. The customer who 
operates his business profitably de- 
serves most favorable consideration. 
Those have a right to credit who can 
be relied upon to give a good account 
of that with which they have been 
entrusted. 


Our credit department is lenient 
yet liberally firm, with the thought in 
mind that the great majority of our 
customers are honest. The funda- 
mental factors which help determine 
whether a customer is a good or poor 
credit risk are: Character, Capacity 
or Know-how, and Capital, the 3 C’s 
of credit. 

Give us a prospective customer 
whose character is unquestioned, who 
has the capacity to do a job, and we 
ean assist him in developing capital. 
We know that if our customer is a 
capable businessman of good charac- 
ter he will usually make up in ener- 
gy, ideas and efficient merchandising 
what he may lack in capital. 


In our company we deem it most 
important that our salesmen clearly 
understand and explain to customers 
the terms upon which orders are 
based to avoid any possibility of mis- 
understanding when the merchandise 
is received and billed. Our salesmen 
do not have the authority to grant 


“special” selling terms or additional 
trade or cash discount terms. 

If and when extenuating circum- 
stances seem to indicate that some 
flexibility in terms is necessary, the 
facts must be presented to manage- 
ment with the positive injunction that 
no prior commitment be made to the 
customer. Our terms of sale are com- 
petitive with those in general use. 
Once in a while, however, a young 
salesman may think that by attempt- 
ing to grant “special” terms he is 
doing his customer a favor. Actually, 
however, he only lessens the chances 


NY credit clerk can decline 
business, thus losing profit 
without an entry on the books, 
but management of credits can 
and does convert the borderline 
or speculative account into a 
sales outlet, says Carlion W. 
Barrett. 

In the accompanying article, 
the headquarters executive cred- 
it supervisor of Zellerbach Pa- 
per Company, San Francisco, 
collates thoughts he expresses 
to the salesmen at division meet- 
ings, to eliminate negative 
thinking —and the _ salesmen 
represent credit management 
too. These guides to positive 
approach to the job are equally 
serviceable to credit personnel, 
especially the less experienced. 


—KEd. 


for future orders, and endeavors 
needlessly to tie up our company’s 
working capital. Generally he is 
doing his customer an injustice. 

Terms of sale, with prompt collec- 
tion, assure an advantageous turn- 
over of working capital and keep 
the sales channels open. 


Tools for Sales Staff 


Our sales representatives are given 
these tools to work with in keeping 
accounts saleable: 

1. Copies of monthly statements 
showing past due balances, if any. 

2. List of past-due accounts prop- 
erly aged. 

In our company the list of past- 
due accounts is held strictly confi- 
dential by our salesman and is re- 
tained either in his pocket or glove 
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compartment of his car. Let us sup- 
pose, however, that a salesman is 
about to call on a customer whose 
past-due status requires collection ef- 
forts. He is aware of this because of 
the past-due list in his pocket. 

In visiting the customer he takes 
with him the latest available state- 
ment. He is requested to lay that 
statement face down on the custom- 
er’s desk or counter (if he wears a 
hat, to put his hat on it)—and make 
no reference to it but make his sales 
presentation as usual. When his pres- 
entation is terminated (either with 
or without an order), he shows the 
customer the statement, with an in- 
quiry rather than a request. The 
inquiry would be: “Has your check 
been mailed for this balance now 
overdue?” The answer is either yes 
or no. If the answer is “yes”, all well 
and good. If it is in the negative 
he then suggests settlement, and in 
most cases that is all that is neces- 
sary. If collection is not made, the 
salesman writes on the statement such 
promises or commitments as are re- 
ceived. The writing of this commit- 
ment in front of the customer as a 
report to the credit manager has an 
excellent psychological effect and 
permits your credit department to 
follow through without confusion or 
conflict. 


Communication is most vital, for 
without communication there could 
be no team play. It is our experience 
that difficulties between our depart- 
ments usually develop when the 
signals are mixed or lost. 


It has been said that no sale is 
completed until paid for, but actually 
the perfect sale is never finished. 
The end of one sale is the beginning 
of another, and continuing sales are 
lost only when payment is not ob- 
tained or when goodwill is not re- 
tained. In our company a major asset 
is our investment in accounts receiv- 
able, which in total amount is second 
only to inventory, but a great in- 
tangible asset upon which all depends 
is goodwill. Every member of every 
organization is in a position to add 
to or subtract from that invaluable 





asset. It is easily recognized in the 
pleasing voice of a good telephone 
operator, the courtesy of sales people, 
but how greatly it is emphasized in 
contacts made by members of both 
the credit and sales departments! 


Sales Terms Impartial 


In our company credit is extended 
liberally if that meets a need, but 
terms of sale should be handled im- 
partially, and a courteous but firm 
collection procedure is required to 
keep the sales channels open. 

Reinstating overdue accounts on 
a saleable basis is the joint responsi- 
bility of both the credit and sales 
departments. Communications is a 
two-way street. The credit manager 
must keep the salesman, as a repre- 
sentative of the credit department, 
fully informed, not only by copies of 
statements and past-due lists, but by 
copies of letters and plans. 

With our up to 200,000 potentially 
vorthwhile customers, we necessarily 
use a broad approach, first in the 
form of statements, then form letters, 
followed by personally dictated let- 
ters. Thereafter, if and when the 
amount is sufficient to warrant, per- 
sonal calls are made by representa- 
tives of the credit department. 


Our credit managers endeavor to 
spend approximately one-fourth of 
their time in the field calling on 
customers with the salesmen. 


Calls are made not only to collect 
accounts and to express appreciation 
to prompt-paying customers for con- 
tinuing business, but to aid and as- 
sist the salesman in developing sales 


and utilizing various techniques in | 


obtaining adequate security on 
border-line or calculated risks. The 
expense of doing business today em- 
phasizes the maintenance of volume, 
and for this reason we cannot ignore 


the substantial sales potential of | 


border-line or calculated risks. It is 


in this category that the technical | 


skills of our credit managers, in de- 
veloping methods and means of pro- 
tection based upon the customer’s 


character and capacity, entitle them | 
to be known as managers of credit. 


Although I have spent more than 
35 years in credit work, I am con- 
vinced each year of two things: 
the opportunities for management 
of credit, both by sales and credit 
representatives, and, secondly, how 
much we have yet to learn in this 


broad field. 





LOOK FOR THIS MAN! 


He is your local U.S. F.&G. Agent 


Docs want to see him because he knows 


how to give your company maximum coverage 
against losses which are due to dishonesty, 
vandalism and accident... with a minimum 


of premium outlay. 


There is a U. S. F. & G. agent in your 


community who will be glad to call on you 


at your convenience. 


Naturally there is no obligation. 


\) iS t a G CASUALTY - FIRE- MARINE INSURANCE 
nope s % FIDELITY -SURETN BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Automatic Coding of Personnel Cards 


Speeds Volume Despite Fewer Clerks 


66 LL WE do is make a ma- 
A chine, take it out and sell 
it, collect the money and 
then send it back to make another 
machine,” is the way the late Sir 
Douglas Alexander, head of The 
Singer Manufacturing Company for 
44 years, described the organiza- 
tion’s workings. Simple of course. 
Yet since its founding in Boston in 
1850 by I. M. Singer, the company has 
sold more than 100 million sewing 
machines. Not so simple but easier to 
emulate is the sewing machine com- 
pany’s automated personnel records’ 
system, which has eliminated former 
tedious timeconsuming manual opera- 
tions and makes instantly available 
different categories of data covering 
some 15,000 active employees in the 
United States and Canada. 

The “ubiquitous Singer” machine 
is found all over the world, from the 
South Pacific to Europe, from the 
Belgian Congo to Japan. The Singer 
Manufacturing Company is both a 
holding and operating company. It 
owns and operates plants in Eliza- 
bethport, N. J., with 4,500 employees; 
Bridgeport, Conn., 1,200 employees; 
St. Johns, P.Q., Canada, 1,000 em- 
ployees, and Thurso, P.Q., Canada, 
400 employees. In addition the com- 
pany has four principal wholly- 
owned subsidiaries, of which the 
subject Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany is one, and six principal 
afhliates which include manufactur- 
ing and sales units. 


250 Machines, 8,400 Needles 


The principal part of the com- 
pany’s business is the manufacture 
and sale, through subsidiaries or 
otherwise, of household and industrial 
sewing machines, accessories, parts 
and needles. There are more than 
250 different kinds of Singer sewing 
machines and approximately 8,400 
different types and sizes of needles. 
Singer introduced instalment selling 
in 1856 and because of its farflung 
operations probably does business 
in more currencies than most com- 
panies. It is usual for treasurer John 
Morton’s department to be owed 
many millions in foreign exchange, 


ELECTROFILE INSTALLATION in personnel department of Singer Sewing 
Machine Company executive offices, New York—Here the status of some 15,000 
active sales employees in United States and Canada is speedily available by means 
of pushbutton file system. Electrofile pops up cards wanted, by name, by title, 
by territory or any coded classification required. Refiling by sequence is not 
necessary since device’s selector picks out card wanted regardless of location in 
tray. Cross-indexing is eliminated. Compact unit saves valuable floor space. 
Flexible Electrofile is being applied to many kinds of filing systems—accounts 
receivable, instalment collections, inventory control, production control, follow- 


up files, statistical records. 


and the company says it has found 
purchasers abroad just as prompt in 
their payments as those in the 
United States. 

At the executive office of Singer 
Sewing Machine Company in New 
York the personnel section is charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining 
personnel records for almost 15,000 
active sales employees in the United 
States and Canada. “It had always 
been our policy,” notes J. W. Mahan, 
manager of the report department, 
“to maintain the headquarters per- 
sonnel records on a 3x5 card which 
was housed in an alphabetical file. 

“Whenever a change was made in 
the employee status, we at executive 
offices were notified of this change 
by means of a Central Agency Week- 
ly Organization Report. Upon receipt 
of the organization report it was 
necessary for the personnel clerk to 
pull the individual record from the 
alphabetical file, post the status 
change, and refile the card alpha- 
betically. This was a very tedious 
process, with many of the organiza- 
tion reports from individual agencies 
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containing 80 to 100 changes of 
status, sometimes more. Time lost 
in pulling cards and returning them 
to the alphabetical file was consider- 
able. 

‘“A few years ago certain changes 
were made in our operational system 
which made it mandatory that our 
personnel records be set up by in- 
dividual agencies. At this point it 
became urgent that we find some type 
of equipment which would enable us 
to eliminate the alphabetical filing 
and at the same time provide us with 
a means of automatic card selection 
based on certain coded categories.” 
Investigation resulted in selection of 
the ELECTROFILE automatic file, prod- 
uct of Electrofile Division, Under- 
wood Corporation. 


Code Is Key to Much Data 

Following experimentation for 
several months with a single selector 
unit, “we designed a new 8x5 card 
for use with the Electrofile equip- 
ment,”. Mr. Mahan explains. “These 
new cards are placed in the hands 
of our Agencies and are made out 





SECTION of Electrofile Card. Metallic 
teeth across bottom may be coded for 
number of categories desired. 


in duplicate whenever an individual 
is employed. The original is sent to 
this office and the duplicate remains 
at the Agency. 

“In the Personnel Section the card 
is coded by means of the automatic 
coder, which is a part of the Electro- 
file equipment, for the first letter of 
the individual’s first name and the 
first four letters of the last name. A 
code for the employee classification 
of position is made and the card 
placed among the Agency’s active 
employees without regard to alpha- 
betical position. 


“Under this procedure it is now pos- 
sible, whenever necessary to post 
information on the employee record, 
to obtain the card automatically. The 
method is as follows: the keys repre- 
senting the first letter of the individ- 
ual’s first name and the first four 
letters of his last name are depressed, 
the operating bar is struck and the 
card automatically tilts upward from 
its group of cards. A sliding selector 
unit is easily moved to a position in 
front of the particular tray on which 
the personnel clerk may be working.” 


In addition to this ability to obtain 
an individual’s card irrespective of 
its filing position, the classification 
coding makes it possible to obtain 
instantly all the cards of a particular 
group of employees within any one 
agency or within all agencies. For 
example, should the cards of all 
active district managers be wanted, 
the code numbers ‘02’ are depressed 
and all cards so coded are immediate- 
ly titted upward wherever they may 
be located. 

“It is easy to see that this is an 
advantage which we did not have 


under the former system,” notes the 


Singer executive. “At that time, in 
order to locate a specific group of 
employees it was first necessary to 
refer to other reports, write down the 
names of all the individuals compris- 
ing the group, then manually extract 
the cards from the alphabetical file. 
Manual replacement followed. This 
resulted in a great deal of lost time. 
Misfiling was a common occurrence. 
Under the Electrofile system this 
cannot occur.” 


Electrofile System 


Electrofile cards are similar to or- 
dinary cards but have strips of thin 
metal teeth along the bottom edge. 
They can be processed through type- 
writers, posting machines, other de- 
vices. Each card is first inserted into 
the Electrofile and coded along the 
metal edge at the press of the keys 
for any category desired. After cod- 
ing and verifying, the cards are ready 
for filing in the tray. Cards are filed 
at random, singly or in groups. A 
touch on the keys by code brings 
up the desired card or cards instantly, 


regardless of location in tray. No 
procedure reorganization or special 
operator skills are required. 

The Electrofile equipment at 
Singer, based on requirements, con- 
sists of four Multi-tray units. Each 
unit holds five trays of 1,000 cards 
each. Smaller systems may require 
only a single selector and tray. 

Advantages of the Electrofile sys- 
tem installation at Singer cited by 
Mr. Mahan: 

“Larger, more readable 8x5 per- 
sonnel record. 

“Time saved by not having to file 
alphabetically. Electrofile equipment 
enables us to furnish information on 
an individual in less than half the 
time formerly required. 

“Savings of one fulltime clerk in 
the personnel section as a result of 
the elimination of the alphabetical 
feature. 

“Larger volume handled more 
accurately and quickly despite reduc- 
tion in personnel. 

“Besides coding for name and 
classification, automatic coding of 


out of sight...out of mind... 


TO CREDIT INSURANCE 


Whatever the destination...whatever the means of 
transport—plane, train, ship or truck—your mer- 
chandise is protected with Credit Insurance... and 
you are sure of payment for the account, either by 
the customer or your insurance company if the buyer 


should default. 


Thanks to Credit Insurance you are relieved from 
credit worries. Ask your London Guarantee Repre- 
sentative to show you how Credit Insurance pro- 
tects you when your merchandise leaves your hands. 
Or, if you prefer, write to... 


Lindon Guarantee ¢ Aevident Co. Lid. 


MEMBER OF THE PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Over Sixty Years of Continuous Service In Credit Insurance 
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individual cards has been expanded 
to include certain types of informa- 
tion required from time to time, 
either as an individual record or as 
a group record. This type of entry 
provides a code for accidents, letters 
of complaint and items of that na- 
ture. Merely by use of the code 
number it is possible to obtain all 
cards with this type of entry in a 
group, without regard to name or 
location or individual involved. 
“Future applications may be wid- 
ened. Our operation happens to be 
one involving personnel records and 
although we are currently using a 
limited coding procedure, there are 
many more coding possibilities which 
may be applied to these records for 
future use,” notes Mr. Mahan. 


INDEX FORECASTS 
(Concluded from page 11) 


category. In his appraisal of the 
1959 outlook, reported editorially in 
the January °59 issue of CFM, page 
9, Mr. Kelley noted that “. . . the 
business upswing in 1959 could 
bring the level of business above 
that of 1957.” (Confirmed. ) 

Several other contributors to 
CFM’s editorial roundup in our 
January issue might take a bow at 
this point. 

Dr. Joseph W. Towle, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of management, Washington 
University, St. Louis, and secretary- 
treasurer, The Academy of Manage- 
ment, said then: “The gradual im- 


INDEX FIGURES 
LAST FIVE YEARS 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 
ADJUSTED 
COMBINED 
INDEX 
(Fed. Res. Bank 
avg. 1947-49 1947-49 avg. 
is 100) is 100) 


110.3 139 
114.2 141 
117.4 145* 
119.2* 132* 
119.6 155** 


WHOLESALE 
PRICE 
INDEX 

(Bur. of Labor 
Statistics 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


*Revised. 
**Preliminary. 


provement in business conditions 
will continue through the first half 
of 1959.” (keerect! Ed.). 
Business activity will be so good 
that conservative members of Con- 
gress, the Administration and many 
businessmen will be concerned with 
the possibility of ‘runaway’ infla- 
tion.” True. 

H. John Lowry, president, Mich- 
igan Mutual Liability Company, 
Detroit, noted that “1959 should see 
new peaks established in Gross Na- 
tional Product . . . but at a slower 
rate than in 1955 and 1956.” (Gross 
National Product at new peak in 
first °59 quarter: $467 billion.) 

And from the January 1959 
“Monthly Business Letter” of NACM 
executive vice president Edwin B. 
Moran this prognostication: ‘“Over- 
all, we are well on our way toward 
resumption of the growth trend that 


GUEST NIGHT of the Women’s Group, Syracuse Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, had as guest speaker Arthur Cornelius, Jr., special agent in charge of the 
FBI Albany Division. “Bosses” were among the 80 attending. SEATED (I to r) 
Miss Clare Banick Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., Women’s Group vice 
president and Guest Night chairman; Mr. Cornelius; Mrs. Dorothy Gawne, Bristol 
Laboratories, Inc., Group president. STANDING: Thomas W. Higgins, executive 
vice president, Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., and Morris S. Weeden, 


treasurer, Bristol Laboratories. 
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has characterized the postwar per- 
iod.” 

The CFM Index poll is taken an- 
nually in November and the pie- 
dictions are published in the follow. 
ing January issue. More than 10 
executives participated in the 1959 
forecasts which were published in 
our January issue, pages 11-13. 


The Winners 
JoHn Quincy ADAMs, vice presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer of 
Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, began three years 
of service as a director of National 
on election at Chicago in 1955. 


C. CALLAway, Jr., elected NACM 
president at Atlantic City in 1949, 
had joined Crystal Springs Bleach- 
ery, Inc., Chickamauga, Ga., in 1925 
as auditor, and became treasurer in 
1933. He is a director of the Bank 
of Chickamauga. He was named 
vice-president of Credit Research 
Foundation at Dallas this year. 


FreD J. HAMERIN, long active in 
National and in the Indiana Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, is secretary- 
treasurer of Lilly Varnish Co., 
Indianapolis. He was a director of 
National 1934-7, and was vice presi- 


dent in 1939-40. 


ALBERT G. H. HANsseEN, Jr., edu- 
cated at Baltimore College of Com- 
merce and The Johns Hopkins 
University, joined The Davison 
Chemical Corporation in 1937. After 
war service he returned to reorganize 
the credit and collection depart- 
ments. After the merger with W. R. 
Grace & Co. he continued to serve 
Davison Chemical Company Divi- 
sion as general credit manager and 
the Mixed Fertilizer Division as 
controller. 

Graduate in electrical engineering, 
University of Missouri, CLAUDE L. 
LEWIS was successively with Swift & 
Co., U.S. Gypsum Co., Gas Service 
Co., and Electric Advisers, Inc., be- 
fore becoming assistant to budget 
director, The Toledo Edison Com- 
pany, in 1946. He advanced to bud- 
get director in 1955. 


Good and bad luck is but a 
synonym, in the great ma- 
jority of instances, for good 
and bad judgment. 
—Chatfield 
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R. P. CONNALLY (left), treas- 
urer and credit manager, Tampa 
Drug Co., Tampa, and Dr. Frank 
Goodwin, University of Florida, 
were principal speakers at the 
annual meeting of 50 salesmen 
and executives of the company, 
at Orlando, 

The credit executive, Mr. Con- 
nally observed, is a_ tightrope 
walker, doing a balancing act 
between customers, sales staff 
and management. He must be 
both a conservative and an op- 
timist; basically, no sale is com- 
pleted until the goods and serv- 
ices have been paid for, Mr. 
Connally added. 


SUCCESSFUL CREDIT 
INTERVIEWING 
(Concluded from page 15) 




























5. Any mortgages or liens of any 
nature? 

6. What is the breaking point in 
your business? 

7. If you were to sell your build- 
ings today, what do you think they 
would bring? 

In most cases I have been able to 
obtain a financial statement, if not 
on the first call at least on the second 
or third. If you will show the cus- 
tomer you are interested in him to 
the point of helping him make more 
profit, and if you offer worthwhile 
suggestions, ultimately his objections 
to providing a financial statement 
can be overcome. 

Be sure also to call on the bank 
which handles his account. 



















The Recapitulation 





On returning to your office review 
very carefully the information ob- 
tained on your visit. 

You will of course write the cus- 
tomer, thanking him for courtesies 
extended. That will give you an 
opportunity to ask him for further 












Address Salesmen 





information regarding any points 
you did not clear up at the time 
of your visit. In this letter be sure 
to thank him also for the business 
he is giving your salesman. Copies 
of the letter should be given the 
salesman and the sales department. 

Complete reports should be written 
on all calls made. It is advisable to 
have them on paper of a different 
color than other file material. When 
files are being thinned out you won’t 
want these memos destroyed. 

It is advisable at all times that 
you confer with your sales depart- 
ment as to your final decision on 
zach account visited. 


If a financial statement is received 
and interim statements are promised, 
your files should be tickled out for 
follow-up. 

If limits are set on the accounts, 
or lines of credit other than your 
regular terms are agreed upon, your 
accounts receivable card should be 
marked accordingly, as well as the 
customer’s file, preferably on the 
face of the card and file. 

Be sure to discuss each visit with 
your assistant as well as the person 
who handles that customer’s account. 





The neurotic is one who 
builds castles in the air. 
The psychotic is one who 
lives in them. The psychia- 
trist is one who collects the 
rent. 

—Jersey Journal 





Discuss orally with only your assist- 
ant any information received of such 
confidential nature that it should not 
be put down in black and white. 

Additional financial information 
received at the time of your visit 
should be added to the recapitula- 
tion previously made. If you find 
any figures are out of line with previ- 
ous information received, question 
them in your thank-you letter to the 
customer visited. 

If guaranties of the account have 
been received, or any assignments in 
the way of receivables to cover in- 
debtedness, such information should 
be entered on the outside of your 
credit folder. 

Bearing in mind the statutes of 
limitations existing on any legal 
documents obtained, have the latter 
tickled out in sufficient time to get 
new documents when needed. 


ATTENTION: Owners, Bankers, Lawyers, Accountants and Brokers 


OLD OPERATING COMPANY OFFERS 
CASH FOR GOING BUSINESS 
$1,000,000 to $10,000,000 Available 


for purchase of one or more manufacturing concerns. Also we will 
consider a merger with one of our own companies. (Brokers or find- 
ers will be protected on a basis up to 5% depending on the size and 


advantageousness of the acquisition). 


Current earnings not too important if company has proven product 
and is long established. Our financial resources and twenty-six year 
operating, sales and rehabilitating experience should enable us to 


expand the business and its profits. 


We would not care to disturb qualified personnel or present account- 


ing, legal or banking connections. 


A price range of $1,000,000 to $10,000,000 preferred but we will con- 
sider smaller deals. Our reliability, negotiating methods and financial 
responsibility are an open book. Confidential negotiations will be 
handled by top officers of our company. 


Address Walter W. Weismann, Chairman or any other executive officer. 


Aetna Industrial Corporation 


WNOUSTRAT 
565 Fifth Ave., N.Y.17 Tel. OXford 7-8989 
ORDO RATION 


Capital & Surplus $7,000,000 + Capital Available $10,000,000 
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Guides to Improve Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


ComMMoN MACHINE LANGUAGE FOR 

MECHANIZED CHECK HANDLINGC— 
Final Specifications and Guides to 
Implement the Program. The 95- 
page booklet is sixth and final report 
in series of ABA technical committee 
on mechanization of check handling 
by means of common machine lan- 
guage concept. This magnetic-ink en- 
coding program is expected to have 
a profound effect on the banking in- 
dustry. Publication of the report 
covering technical specifications clears 
the way for actual operation of sys- 
tems. Copies $1 each are available to 
ABA members from American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


BACKGROUNDS FOR BusiINEss—That 

office colors can reduce fatigue, 
project a corporate image or create 
a favorable mood for personnel and 
visitors, is theme of portfolio of 25 
coordinated wall colors for offices, 
developed by Martin-Senour. Accent 
colors to go with the basic wall 
colors are included. 35¢ a copy, from 
Martin-‘Senour Company, 2500 S. 
Senour Ave., Chicago 8, IIl. 


Winpow on AMERICA, produced by 

The Bank of New York as an 
anniversary highlight, provides in- 
formative and delightful reading of 
175 years of Americana. 


New YorK ForEIGN EXCHANGE MAr- 

KET—by Alan R. Holmes, manager 
research department, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, is primarily a 
description of the New York foreign 
exchange market as it operates today, 
and is particularly timely in view of 
European move to convertibility. Ma- 
terial on forward exchange and inter- 
est arbitrage is included. 50 cents a 
copy from Publications Div., Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, New 
York 45, N.Y. 


Informative reports, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you. Please write di- 
rectly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 
available. 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Park Av. So., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


782—“How Can You Improve Your 
Company’s Competitive Position” 
booklet of Remington Rand explains 
how electronic Synchro-Tape type- 
writer can effect chain reaction of 
automated procedures for small, me- 
dium or large size firms. Ask for RT 
8903. 
¥ 


783—First two pages of new 8-page 
two-color Cabinet catalog of K. F. 
Cline Co., sub. of Diebold Inc., pin- 
point design features of line of con- 
temporary storage, wardrobe and 
combination cabinets. Free. 

v 


784—For companies with libraries 
the 72-page 1959-60 catalog of Gay- 
lord Bros.’ library supplies, which in- 
clude display racks, book and pam- 
phlet cases, dictionary stands, should 
be of interest. 

v 


785—Leaflet describes Ball Pen-cil 
which car. be imprinted with your 
firm name in quantity lots, gives 
prices. U.S. Pencil Co.’s product also 
comes in jet black for duplicating 
machine use. 

v 


786—Tab Products Co.’s 80-page 
catalog of auxiliary equipment for 
machine accounting departments, il- 
lustrates card filing, control panel, 
tape handling, numerous other units. 
Free to interested companies. 


v 


787--Catalog of Elbe File & Binder 
Co. illustrates line of prong and post 
binders, looseleaf ring binders, for 
sales, accounting, reference, other 
uses. 

v 


788 — “Ply-On Laminator Uses 
Guide” handy chart of Apeco Plastics 
Div., American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Co., is offered free, with liter- 
ature describing Apeco Ply-On Office 
Laminator machine. 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Business Law—Cases and Maiteri- 
als—by Hugh W. Babb, Carl B. 
Everberg and Louis Di Giovanni, 
1149 pages. $9.00. The Foundation 
Press, 268 Flatbush avenue Ex. 
tension, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


e Outstandingly fresh and worthy is 
the case history approach in this 
new work directed toward business 
schools and colleges. To portray the 
development of today’s commercial 
laws out of earlier days, the authors 
have culled many very recent cases 
from federal courts and state courts 
of last resort. 

Carl B. Everberg, one of the writ- 
ers, is a contributing editor of 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 
He is head of the department of law, 
Boston University college of business 
administration. 

Facts of cases have been summar- 
ized, for beginners, to pinpoint their 
bearing on the points under discus- 
sion. Later the treatment is altered 
for more mature analysis. 

In bold type, throughout principal 
divisions, main rules and points of 
law are summarized in outline. 

Here is an invaluable volume for 
both the educational institution with 
liberal curriculum and the one main- 
taining the traditional type. 

There are special chapters on The 
Uniform Commercial Code, Govern- 
ment Regulation of Business, and 
the Law of Labor Relationships. 


THE SELECTION OF RETAIL Loca- 
TIONS—By Richard L. Nelson. 422 
pages. $9.00. F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, 119 West 40th St., New York 
18, N.Y. 


e The president of Real Estate Re- 
search Corporation draws heavily 
upon market research in developing 
principles of site selection, estimation 
of sales or bank deposits, selection 
procedures and discussion of trends 
in retail marketing. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so_indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from the 
publisher. 
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R. Eart Pratt, credit manager of 
Fischer Lime & Cement Company 
and Fischer Steel Corporation, Mem- 
phis, has been named assistant sec- 
retary of the Fischer Companies. He 
joined Fischer Industries in 1945, 
managed the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, advanced to assistant credit 
manager, then credit manager. 

Mr. Pratt is past president of 
NACM Mid-South Unit, twice was 
named “Memphis Credit Man of the 
Year” and in 1956 won an award as 
“National Zebra of the Year.” 


Curtis Cotton has been named 
credit manager of Higginbotham- 
Pearlstone Hardware Company, Dal- 
las. 


Witt1Am A. MEsseERLY has been 
advanced from credit representative 
to assistant manager of credits, 
Weirton Steel Company, division of 
National Steel Corporation, Weirton, 
W.Va. A member of Weirton Steel’s 
25-year club, Mr. Messerly began 
as an inspector at the Steubenville 
plant and has been in credit since 
1948. He holds the Executive Award, 
NACM Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management, Dart- 
mouth (1955) and is a director of 
the Wheeling Association of Credit 
Management. In his new post Mr. 
Messerly is assistant to Millard F. 
Harter, manager of credits. 


Joun S. Van VLIET, past presi- 
dent of Utica Association of Credit 
Men, has become sales representa- 
tive for Mohawk Valley Investing 
Company, Utica, N.Y. Earlier he had 
been vice president and director, 
American Emblem Company, and fi- 
nancial officer Utica Knitting Com- 
pany and treasurer of Flagg-Utica 
Corporation. 


Davin A. RapKE has been appoint- 
ed credit manager, Chicago Steel 
Service Company, Chicago. A gradu- 
ate of Northwestern University and 
the National Institute of Credit, Mr. 
Radke has for the past nine years 
been in financial and credit work in 
the steel warehouse field. 


Personal Side _ 


GreorceE W. STILLMAN has been 
appointed credit manager of Great 
Western Sugar Company, Denver, 
succeeding the late Frank H. Weick. 
Since 1953 Mr. Stillman had been 
supervisor of collections and assist- 
ant to the credit manager. He started 
with Great Western 35 years ago as 
an office boy. After service as a clerk 
in the accounting and sales depart- 
ments and in retail sales contact, 
he entered the treasurer’s department 
in 1950 as claims clerk. 


Henry C. Drxon has been ap- 
pointed credit manager, Eastman 
Kodak Company’s western region, 
which embraces all states west of the 
Mississippi river. Mr. Dixon has 
been continuously with the company 
since 1950 excepting a _ three-year 
interruption for Navy service. He 
holds the B.A. of Denison University, 
M.B.A. of Northwestern U. 

EucENE S. WETMORE, formerly 
regional credit assistant, succeeds 
Mr. Dixon as assistant credit man- 
ager for the region. In his earlier 
post Mr. Wetmore’s duties included 
visits to Kodak dealers to help them 
establish or improve their credit pro- 
grams. He is a graduate of Princeton 
University and Harvard Business 


School. 


RicHARD Bryce, first assistant 
treasurer since 1956, has advanced 
to treasurer, Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corporation, New York City, to 
succeed Earl R. Van Vliet, retired. 
Mr. Bryce began with Olin Mathie- 
son in 1946 as assistant to the 
treasurer, becoming assistant to the 
financial vice president in 1951, 
treasurer international division 1955. 

1 abl 

JosepH G. Dau, formerly assist- 
ant treasurer, has advanced to as- 
sistant vice president in branch ad- 
ministration, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York City. Six new as- 
sistant treasurers also were named: 
Robert H. Burton, John Hunter, Jr., 
Adam D. Massetti, Martin J. Reidy, 
Edward J. Schwenk and Harold E. 
Zickler. 


Fs 


H. C. DIXON 


E. S. WETMORE 





J. A. ZELLER R. E. PRATT 

Most of the business career of 
JosepH A. ZELLER, named to the 
newly created post of head of new 
business development for the fac- 
toring division of James Talcott, 
Inc., New York, has been in credit. 
Mr. Zeller is past president of Es- 
quire Credit Club and is on the 
board of the 475 Club. 


TERRANCE HANOLD, treasurer of 
The Pillsbury Company, Minneapo- 
lis, has been named principal finan- 
cial officer of the company to suc- 
ceed J. Irl Beatty, vice president 
and director, who has retired. A 
graduate of University of Minnesota 
law school, Mr. Hanold went into 
Pillsbury’s legal department in 1946 
and served as assistant general coun- 
sel, general credit manager, assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Davip GRAHAM has been appointed 
assistant cashier, Worcester County 
National Bank, Worcester, Mass., 
in charge of commercial loans. A 
graduate of Harvard College and 
Harvard Business School, Mr. Gra- 
ham went with Brown Bros., Harri- 
man & Company. He is a member 
Boston chapter, National Institute of 
Credit, and New England Association 
of Credit Executives. 


CuHarLes M. STuTFIELD has been 
promoted from assistant manager to 
manager of the credit division, Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corporation, 
Richmond, Calif. He went with the 
company four years ago from Stand- 


ard Oil of California. 
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Past President Duncan’s Death Removes 


Nationally Known Management Executive 


Death of Lorne D. Duncan, past 
president of the National Association 
of Credit Management, at the Johns 

Hopkins Hospital 
inBaltimore, 
removed one of 
the most widely 
known manage- 
ment executives 
in America. 


As general 
credit manager of 
National Distill- 
ers and Chemical 
Corporation, New York, until his 
retirement at the end of 1954, and 
as 1951-52 president of NACM, Mr. 
Duncan traveled more than a million 
miles in the interests of company and 
association. He had been president 
also of the New York Credit and 
Financial Management Association 
and, earlier, the Louisville Credit 
Men’s Association. 


LORNE D. DUNCAN 


At a testimonial dinner on his 
retirement from the company Mr. 
Duncan was called “a credit man’s 
credit man” and “the salesmen’s 
best friend.” B. C. Ohlandt, vice 
president and general salesmanager, 
said he had “made more million- 
aires, by his proficient counseling on 
credit, than any other man I know” 
and that he had “been responsible 
for the sale of more goods than any 
ten salesmen.” 


Policy of Credit Service 


In his 34 years of company activ- 
ity and almost 40 years in credit 
associations, Mr. Duncan always 
made his headquarters city a place of 
service to the credit profession. In 
Louisville he joined the credit as- 
sociation, was active on various 
committees and in officer posts, and 
was elected its 1931-32 president. 

After his transfer to the home 
office he became a member of the 
New York Association of Credit and 
Financial Management, was general 
chairman of its membership com- 
mittee four years, became president 
in 1949 and was reelected. From that 
office he was chosen for the presi- 
dency of National, elected at the 
56th Annual Credit Congress in 
Boston. He was awarded a life mem- 
bership in the New York affiliate. 


Following his retirement Mr. 
Duncan headed a business consultant 
service in California, making his 
home at Santa Barbara. In October 
1955 the U. S. Department of State 
appointed him a member of a trade 
mission which represented the United 
States at an international festival in 


Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 


Achievements as President 


Mr. Duncan’s indefatigable work 
for National in his year of presidency 
was reflected by notable increase of 
membership, introduction of new 
services, expansion of departmental 
functions, and several changes in 
headquarters staff personnel. 

A pension system was _ initiated. 
Charters were issued to affiliated 
units, obligating them to observe the 
responsibilities set forth in the By- 
laws. The Educational and Credit 
Research Foundation activities of 
National were merged. A Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement was launched at Stanford 
University. 

In his year as National’s president 
Mr. Duncan met with 55 affiliated 
associations. 

Services were held July 29th at 
Wm. Cook Funeral Parlor, Baltimore, 
followed by a memorial service 
August Ist at Santa Barbara. Contri- 
butions to Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
rather than flowers, were suggested 
by Mrs. Duncan. 

Surviving are his wife Laura, 4055 
Cuervo Ave., Hope Ranch Park, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., and a sister, 


Mrs. Flora Thomas, Liverpool, Eng- 
land. 


Use Operations Research 
As Aid to Distribution 


“The combined use of electronic 
data processing equipment, improved 
communications and operations re- 
search formulas” can help bring 
about better distribution of finished 
goods, William H. Smith of Eastman 
Kodak Company’s distribution center 
staff told members of the Operations 
Research Society of America. Deci- 
sions based on daily inventory rec- 
ords would cut costs, improve serv- 
ice, he said. 
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Success usually comes te 

those who are too busy to 

be looking for it. 
—Thoreau 


Edwards Is Bank of America’s 
President’s Assistant—Personnel 


Vice President Ben F. Edwards, 
Jr., has been named president’s as. 
sistant—personnel at Bank of Amer- 
ica’s head office 
in San Francisco. 

As a member of 

President S. 

Clark Beise’s per- 

sonal staff Mr. 

Edwards will © 

represent him as 

special personnel { 
counselor, par- 
ticularly with 
senior branch and _ administrative 
officers, and as his personnel liaison 
officer. 

Mr. Beise said “his years of ex- 
perience as a branch officer and 
senior administrative officer particu- 
larly qualify him for this position.” 

A native of California, Mr. 
Edwards joined Bank of America in 
1917 and during the 1920's filled 
managerial posts in several San Fran- 
cisco branches. In 1931 he was named 
a vice president at the bank’s Los 
Angeles headquarters, and he re- 
turned to San Francisco the next 
year as vice president and manager 
of the loan administration depart- 
ment. In 1946 he was placed in 
charge of the loan supervision depart: 
ment. 

Mr. Edwards is president of Credit 
Research Foundation, Inc., National 
Association of Credit Management. 
He has served as president and direc- 
tor of the Credit Managers Associa- 
tion of Northern and _ Central 
California. He is a member of the 
Commercial Club and for years has 
been a trustee of the San Francisco 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 


B. F. EDWARDS, JR. 


Fifty years ago, America 
was known as a melting 
pot. Today it is a pressure 
cooker. 


—N. A. Rombe 





en 


Letters from Executives Placed in Positions 
Attest Service Given by Credit Men's Fraternity 


the testimonial thereto. The 

reach-out of the helping hand 
of the Credit Men’s Fraternity, Inc., 
to credit personnel seeking employ- 
ment knows no geographic limita- 
tions. 

Letters from thankful beneficiaries 
of the voluntary service come from 
widely separated areas. These com- 
munications bear out the assurance 
of the Fraternity that, while its 
offices are in New York, it stands 
ready to refer several qualified and 
experienced applicants to any com- 
pany anywhere in the United States 
that has an opening for a creditman 
or woman. 

In the last four years the Frater- 
nity has listed 432 individuals seek- 
ing employment and has placed 131 
of them. All proceedings are confi- 
dential, in protection of both em- 
ployer and applicant, and there are 
no fees for either. Voluntary conitri- 
butions by the 500 members of the 
Fraternity take care of all costs. 


Tire PROOF of the helping is 


All Applicants Experienced 


All on the applicant lists have had 
at least two years of credit experi- 
ence. Many, besides being qualified 
for credit posts, have the background 
and ability to serve as controllers, 
treasurers, or in statistician or other 
positions in banks. 

Miss Mildred C. Morison is cor- 
responding secretary of Credit Men’s 
Fraternity, Inc., with offices at 10 
East 39th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 

In the following letters of appre- 
ciation to the Fraternity, the writers 
point out various reasons why ap- 
plicants enlist its services—not least 
the effects of mergers on executives 
and other personnel. 


Shows Fraternity’s Service 
Extends across the Nation 


“I would like to offer my comment 
as to the value of the Credit Men’s 
Fraternity, Inc., to our country in 
general. It may seem strange to say 
“our country in general” but that is 
exact-y what I mean. In the summer 


APPLICANT is interviewed by Ervin 
A. Schutz (standing), of Burlington 
Industries, Inc., chairman of the board 
of Credit Men’s Fraternity, Inc., and 
Charles A. Bulloss of H. A. Caesar & 
Co., the Fraternity president. 


of 1957, I was unemployed. Through 
your organization, I obtained a posi- 
tion of credit manager in the South- 
west. This happened in only two 
months after I was listed in the 
Fraternity’s monthly mailing of “ap- 
plicants available.” I always thought 
that our members were located pri- 
marily in the New York area, but 
when I obtained this position 1,800 
miles away I realized that some 
members must eventually find their 
way across country. Certainly this 
was true in my case. 

“While I have been a member of 
the credit profession for many years 
I shall always regret that I was not 
a member of the Fraternity from the 
inception of my credit career. I 
strongly feel that the younger men 
should be made keenly aware of the 
value of the Credit Men’s Fraternity 
to the whole credit field, as they can- 
not determine in their early life when 
or where they may need its services. 

“T did not realize, at the time I 
was listed as available, that the mem- 
bers were ready and willing to help 
a fellow creditman in distress. I did 
not know that one of the most reli- 
able employment agencies in the East 
was utilized by the Fraternity in 
seeking employment for one of the 
“availables”. I did not know that a 
committee member was always avail- 
able to counsel an unemployed, and 
in strict confidence to offer financial 


aid at a time when funds of the 
“available” may be very low. I did 
not know that such loans, if we can 
call them that, were given to such 
deserving individuals with no strings 
attached. While not necessary in my 
case, ! did learn that those afflicted, 
whether by sickness, disease, or other 
cause, had only to call upon the 
“Fraternity” and a “friend” was im- 
mediately available to render such 
aid as was deemed necessary. 

“T shall not forget our wonderful 
secretary, who listed me as available. 
When one of our listings reached 
1,800 miles away and Miss Morison 
was Called as to my availability, she 
immediately set the wheels in motion 
to find where I was wandering 
around in New York. Soon there- 
after, she set up an appointment for 
me to meet my future employer. | 
am certain that when I obtained this 
position of credit manager she was as 
delighted as I was. My very sincere 
appreciation to the Credit Men’s Fra- 
ternity for a job well done. It could 
not be any other way.” 

STANLEY S. BANKER 


Should Spur NACM Units 


To Use Fraternity Service 


“The article on Credit Men’s Fra- 
ternity, Inc., its principles and pur- 
poses, which appeared in the June 
issue of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT, impels me to emphasize the 
reasons that should spur local asso- 
ciations of the National Association 
of Credit Management and _ their 
members to a more widespread use 
of this commendable service. 

“The consequences of this era of 
major mergers and consolidations 
are all too well known to many af- 
fected competent financial executives, 
creditmen and controllers. 

“With profound respect for the 
caliber of men who comprise the 
Fraternity’s leadership, and with 
personal knowledge of its methods 
for screening registered applicants, 
I wish to state that it was through 
such registration that I made my 
initial contact with Edwin B. Moran, 
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executive vice president of NACM. 
The Association was seeking the 
services of a man with proven ac- 
complishments in controllership, sys- 
tems and finance. 

“The monthly Bulletins released by 
the Fraternity give merely a thumb- 
nail outline on the backgrounds of 
applicants, with experience in many 
industries and qualified to fill posi- 
tions in varied areas of credit and 
finance. 

“Considering the many perplexing 
general problems with which an em- 
ployer is faced today, the importance 
of finding the person who would meet 
all of the prerequisites which must 
supplement experience, assumed to 
be present, suggests strongly that 
such a person be sought through 
specialists in the placement of com- 
petent credit-financial personnel, at 
no cost to either employer or em- 
ployee. 

“The employer, in so doing, is not 
only lending support to the noble 
purposes of Credit Men’s Fraternity, 
Inc., but, more important, he is tak- 
ing the prudent approach toward 
satisfactorily filling the void in his 
own organization.” 

WituiaM J. McDonaLp 


Firm Liquidating, Fraternity 
Quickly Finds Him Job 


“About two years ago I was in- 
formed by my employer that he was 
going to liquidate his business. He 
advised me to start looking for a 
new position. After twenty-one years 
with this firm, this could have been 
a severe shock. Thanks to the Credit 
Men’s Fraternity, however, my prob- 
lems were eased. Soon after register- 
ing with the Fraternity I was advised 
that it had arranged an interview for 
me with a leading textile house. To 
make a long story short, I landed 
the job. 

“T want to commend all the mem- 
bers of the Fraternity for the help- 
ing hand extended to me, for their 
understanding and_ consideration, 
and their “know-how” in helping a 
fellow creditman.” 


P. J. Fenico 


No Money in the Bank; 
Fraternity Finds Job 


“In early 1955 I had the unhappy 
awakening to the fact that my good 
position was gone and that I was 
unemployed. 

“No money in the bank, regular 


HONORED FOR MERCHANDISING. Carl V. Cesery, president and general 
manager of Jacksonville (Fla.) Tile Company and president of the NACM 
North Florida affiliate, receives the David Cantor Award from Flooring Magazine 
for “outstanding floor-wall merchandising” in 1958. (L to R) Haydon Burns, 
mayor-commissioner of Jacksonville; Mrs. E. W. Cantor, president of Canior 


Publications; Mr. and Mrs, Cesery. 


Mr. Cesery, holder of a number of national committee posts in the tile, 
marble and terrazzo industries, is president of the Tile Contractors Association 
of Duval County. (Biographic sketch in CFM April 1959, page 41.) 
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A man worries about 
what the future has in store, 
but a woman worries aboui 
what the stores have in the 
future. 

—The Mississippi Agent 


bills to pay, a mortgage, trying to 
keep wife and two boys as comfort- 
able as possible, on an unemployment 
stipend of $36 a week after the wait- 
ing period. 

“My friends in the market were 
doing their utmost to find a new job 
for me, but without success. 

“Finally, through the efforts of 
Credit Men’s Fraternity, I obtained 
a position. The helping hand of the 
Fraternity seemed bigger than the 
one holding the torch of the Statue 
of Liberty. 

“Am happy and progressing in my 
new job and feel certain that the 
officers of the Fraternity share my 
happiness, in the knowledge they 
have enabled a fellow creditman to 
rehabilitate himself and keep home 
and family intact, with a promising 
path ahead. 

“Many of the founders of the Fra- 
ternity have passed away, but I am 
sure they are exultant that the good 
works are being carried on by 
their capable and sympathetic suc- 
cessors. 

“My goal in life is to continue 
to work hard, never forget the moral 
and financial assistance given me by 
the members of the Fraternity, never 
let them down, repay my debt, to- 
gether with a substantial endowment 
to help them continue their fine work 
with the handclasp of friendship ex- 
tended to me and countless others.” 


Jimmy Aylward 


New York Association Honors 
Sidney Stein for Leadership 


In tribute to his services over the 
years, Sidney A. Stein, Stein Factors 
Corporation, was presented with a 
plaque at a meeting of the board of 
directors of the New York Credit & 
Financial Management Association. 

The inscription emphasized the 
“inspiring leadership” of Mr. Stein 
as general membership chairman 48 
well as his “outstanding contribu: 
tions” to the organization. 

Mr. Stein is a director of the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement. 





Members of Student Body and Faculty of NACM’s Graduate School at Stanford University. 


+) Receive Executive Awards at Stanford “U" 


have received Executive 

Awards on completion of the 
three-year course given by the Grad- 
uate School of Credit and Financial 
Management at Stanford University’s 
Graduate School of Business. This 
was the eighth Stanford session of 
the school, conducted as summer 
sessions by the Credit Research 
Foundation of the National Associa- 
tin of Credit Management. The 
Graduate School at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N.H., opened August 
dnd. (Details in next issue). 

The commencement address _ at 
Stanford was given by B. F. Ed- 
wards, Jr., vice president and presi- 
dent’s assistant—personnel, Bank of 
America NT&SA, San Francisco, and 
president of the Credit Research 
Foundation. Mr. Edwards, whose 
subject was “Credit Reflections and 
Observations”, was presented the 
rst honorary Executive Award. Di- 
plomas were awarded by Dr. Carlton 
A. Pederson, associate dean of the 
raduate School of Business, Stan- 
ford University. 

Presentation of the candidates 
as by J. Allen Walker, general 
tedit manager, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, faculty member 
ind past president NACM. 

This year’s Stanford session in- 
luded 102 students and 13 faculty 
embers. 


te 308 business leaders 


Arthur A, Milligan, president, Bank 
f A, Levy, Inc., Oxnard, Calif., re- 
tived the Alumni Association Honor 
Merit Award as the senior who had 
made the most outstanding contribu- 
‘on to class and school leadership. 


Albert B. Senne, staff credit 
manager, B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., 
Akron, Ohio, won the American Pe- 
troleum Credit Association Award for 
the best management study report on 
the basis of value to credit and finan- 
cial executives and originality of ma- 
terial. His topic was “A Plan for 
Centralizing Retail Store Receivables.” 


Declaring the growth of all types 
of business “has placed a premium 
on our younger executives who have 
wisely prepared themselves for ad- 
vancement,” Mr. Edwards drew from 
his 45 years in business, chiefly in 
banking credit, in offering basic sug- 
gestions to the graduates. 

“Do not limit the areas in which 


HONORARY Executive Award of the 
Graduate Sckeol of Credit and Finan- 
cial Management is presented B. F. 
Edwards, Jr. (left), vice-pres., Bank 
of America NT&SA, San Francisco, 
and president of Credit Research 
Foundation, Inc., by William P. Lay- 
ton, NACM education director and 
executive director of the Graduate 


School. 


you are willing to serve,” said the 
president of the Foundation. “It is 
the man who has had the broader 
experience in many fields and as- 
signments who is most likely to be 
chosen finally for top managerial or 
executive duties. 

“If chances of promotion are of- 
fered, do not hesitate to accept them 
even though you have the feeling 
the job is too big. Those fears dissi- 
pate, like the morning mists, within 
a very short period. 


“In your contacts with those who 
represent sales you have a much more 
compatible relationship if you will 
think of your seekers for credit as 
prospects rather than _ applicants. 
Every such individual or company is 
a prospect for new or added business. 
Your basic responsibility is to try to 
find a way to extend the desired credit. 


“If the answer must be ‘No,’ take 
time to explain. This is when the 
opportunity presents itself to suggest 
ways and means for the prospect to 
place his house in such order that 
he will be entitled to your affirma- 
tive decision in the future.” 

Of relationship toward junior per- 
sonnel Mr. Edwards explained: “It 
is our responsibility to watch, coun- 
sel and help our subordinates that 
they may reap the crop we have 
sown, cultivated and matured, while 
avoiding the blights, pests and other 
hazards that always await the un- 
wary, unprepared or uninformed.” 

Juniors should always respect their 
superior officers, he added, “but 
when advancements are available or 
deserved we should not hesitate to 
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let our desires be known through 
honest discussion of our qualifica- 
tions with our senior officials.” 

There is no more pleasing occu- 
pation than credit and finance if one 
does a constructive job, the speaker 
emphasized. “What great gratifica- 
tion is yours when you can point to 
some very large and successful busi- 
ness and justifiably state, “Through 
the help I was able to give this or- 
ganization it grew from obscurity to 
its magnificent place in the sun!’ Or, 
when some individual has attained 
recognition, ‘I am very proud that 
I had much to do with his or her 
early training.” 


The Reward of Service 


“For me,” said Mr. Edwards, “the 
greatest reward is the inward knowl- 
edge that I have contributed to the 
accomplishments of some of my fel- 
lowmen or to the success of ventures 
that have added materially to the 
comfort and pleasure of many. 

“You have acquired additional 
knowledge about credits, credit man- 
agement and financial management, 
also on such subjects as marketing 
trends, management of money as it 
affects credit, development of execu- 
tive leadership and timing of execu- 
tive action. You have developed 
self-confidence, self-expression, self- 
control. You have written manage- 
ment studies. These have made you a 
better officer and staff member.” 


Following are the names and com- 
panies of the graduates: 


CALIFORNIA 


Alhambra—ANDREW M. _ DiTH- 
RIDGE, branch manager, Pacific Fi- 
nance Corp. 

Los Angeles—RosBert G. AVERY, 
credit manager, Union Hardware & 
Metal Co.; JoHn H. Barr, credit 
manager, Douglas Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia; CHARLES E. CROWELL, Jr., 
assistant cashier, Union Bank & Trust 
Co. of Los Angeles; WALTER A. 
HopceEs, asst. branch manager, Bank 
of America NT&SA; Rosert H. 
Kapbz, instalment loan dept., Union 
Bank and Trust Co. of Los Angeles; 
Cart F. LinpQuist, manager, redis- 
count and merchandising credit ac- 
tivities, Pacific Finance Corp.; WALT- 
ER V. MILFORD, asst. regional credit 
manager, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia; MAxweLt F. MILLer, divi- 


WINNERS of Special Awards and ore ge in the NACM Graduate School exercises at Stanford 


University. Left to right: J. ALLEN WALK 


R, past president NACM, general credit manager, Standard 


Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, faculty member, who presented the candidates for the Executive 


Awards; ALBERT B. SENNE, staff credit manager, 
American Petroleum Credit Association Award; A 


. F. Goodrich Tire Co., Akron, who received the 
RTHUR A. MILLIGAN, president, Bank 


of A. Lew 


Inc., Oxnard, Calif., who won the Alumni Association Honor Merit Award; and WILLIAM H. JOHNSON, 
vice president, Crocker-Anglo National Bank, Sacramento, alumni association president, who made th 


presentation to Mr. Milligan. 


sion credit manager, Foremost-Gold- 
en State Dairies, Inc.; JAMEs F. 
NAUGHTON, branch manager, Bank of 
America NT&SA; Harotp E. Roe, 
manager, sales finance activities, Pa- 
cific Finance Corp. 

Modesto—Epwin W. Bone, Jr., 
assistant cashier, American Trust Co. 

Oakland—E. J. OEHLSCHLAEGER, 
western credit manager, Maxwell 
House Div. General Foods Corp.; 
Rospert E. WEHE, vice president, 
Central Valley National Bank. 

Oxnard—ArTHUR A. MILLIGAN, 
president, Bank of A. Levy, Inc. 

Richmond—LEROy C. KENNEDY, 
manager, foreign department, Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corp. 

Sacramento—VINCENT A. FERRIG- 
No, branch manager, Bank of Amer- 
ica NT&SA. 

Salinas—Mervin E. Lopes, vice 
president and asst. manager, Crock- 
er-Anglo National Bank. 

San Diego—ROBERT FE. CALLAN, 
asst. vice president, Bank of Amer- 
ica NT&SA. 

San Francisco—ALMAN J. ASH- 
MORE, credit manager, U.S. Steel 
Supply Div., U.S. Steel Corp.; 
CuHarLes B. CLARKE, assistant to 
treasurer, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; 
Harry T. FAGAN, credit man, Union 
Carbide Corp.; LLoyp G. HALVER- 
SON, asst. vice president, Bank of 
America NT&SA; Mitton M. HOoLt- 
MANN, manager, Pacific bond dept., 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group; 
WALTER J. PHELAN, asst. vice presi- 
dent, Bank of America NT&SA; 
Ruton M. WEST, manager, head- 
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quarters accounting dept., Zellerbach 
Paper Corp. 


COLORADO 


Denver—GEorcGE B. WILHELM, 
Jr., regional credit manager, Contin. 


ental Oil Co. 


KANSAS 


Kansas City—J. Wituiam D: 
HAVEN, regional credit manager, 


New Holland Machine Co. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—RoBert E. Loca, 
credit manager, Cochran Foil Corp. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis—ROBERT A. PETER: 
SON, regional credit manager, New 


Holland Machine Co.; C. EDcar 
Root, Republic Acceptance Co. 


OHIO 


Akron—ALBert B. SENNE, staf 


B. F. Goodrich 


credit manager, 


Tire Co. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City—ELMer J. CAR 
credit manager, The Lang Co., Inc.; 
CurFTon W. FLINT, asst. credit mat: 
ager, Utah Oil Refining Co. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattlkh—WENDELL L. JONES, t¢ 
gional credit manager, W. P. Fulle 
& Co. 
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‘Those who don’t stand for 
something, fall for any 
thing. —The Light 


— 








Fraud Prevention Course at 
New York Institute of Credit 





A Fraud Prevention Course is be- 
ing introduced in September in the 
curriculum of the New York Insti- 
tute of Credit, fostered by the New 
York Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment Association. 

Moderators and instructors will 
be John C. Fredell, director and 
counsel of the Fraud Prevention De- 
partment of the National Association 
of Credit Management, and Sidney 
A. Stein, president of Stein Factors, 
NACM director, and chairman of the 
Textile Executive Committee of the 
Department. 

Guest speakers have been invited 
from the FBI, U.S. Attorney’s office, 
referees in bankruptcy, and other au- 
thorities of the legal profession, 
among them Mortimer J. Davis, 
executive vice president of the New 
York association, only lay member 
of the National Bankruptcy Confer- 
ence, and past president of the So- 
ciety of Former Special Agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The course is designed to educate 
businessmen on how to detect and 
help stamp out the various types of 
fraud which over the years have cost 
American business millions of dol- 
lars in misappropriation of mer- 
chandise on credit. 








































Take Advantage of Credit as Tool, Moran 


Tells 


Salesmen are falling down on the 
job unless they take full advantage 
of credit as a sales tool, Edwin B. 
Moran, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, told members of the first-year 
class of the National Sales Execu- 
tives’ Graduate School of Sales Man- 
agement and Marketing, at Syracuse 
(N.Y.) University. 

Too many still fail to understand 
that the credit department of a com- 
pany is potentially a prime factor 
for increasing production and distri- 
bution, declared the past president 
of the Chicago Sales Executives Club. 


Credit management today “is fully 
as salesminded as the sales personnel 
and as alert to development of maxi- 
mum sound sales volume and profits 
as any executive of the company. And 
the credit manager was the original 
marketing researcher. 

“A predetermined credit line can 
be regarded as an individual account 
sales quota and therefore a challenge 
to the salesman, and so maximum co- 
ordination of effort of sales and credit 
executives and staffs is vital to the 
company’s progress.” 


The author of “The Credit Side of 
Selling” told the “students” that 
salesmen’s understanding and appre- 
ciation of their companies’ credit and 
collection practices have a_ direct 
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AT THE HELM of the Alabama Association of Credit Executives (Birmingham) 
are (1 to r): treasurer Robert L. King, assistant to the treasurer of U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co.; secretary-manager George H. Jones; president Fred J. Martin, 
assistant general manager of Birmingham Sash & Door Co.; and vice president 

is Durant, assistant to the treasurer of Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, U. S. 
Stee! Corp. Mr. Martin has been active in the association 21 years. 





Class at Sales Graduate School 


bearing on not only sales volume 
but also improvement of customer 
relations. Furthermore, they have a 
valuable asset in the credit manager’s 
counseling and developing of the 
socalled marginal account, especially 
in the sharpened competition of a 
rising economy. Credit executives are 
spending more and more time in the 
field helping their customers and 
building potential accounts. 

With “more pre-analysis and less 
post-mortem” needed in credit de- 
partment management to increase 
company earnings, salesmen must co- 
operate by getting for the credit 
manager all available information 
and observations indicative of cus- 
tomer attitude, actions and prospects, 
Mr. Moran added. “Thus there will 
be appreciable mutual understanding 
of the human side of the balance 
sheet.” 

The lecturer told the class that 
the one difference in the goals of 
sales management and credit man- 
agement is this: “The sales manager 
strives for increased turnover of in- 
ventory; the credit manager seeks 
increased turnover of working capi- 
tal.” 

Too tight credit policies, he cau- 
tioned, can be as detrimental to sales 
volume as those that are too loose. 
Too, last year’s credit policy may 
already be obsolete, and so “it may 
be necessary to re-appraise, re-eval- 
uate, re-juvenate and re-vitalize your 
credit policies if your company is 
to grow in. financial stability and 
strength.” 


MICR Principles of Banking 
Will Permeate Business: IBM 


International Business Machines 
Corporation has entered the Magnet- 
ic Ink Character Recognition 
(MICR) electronic banking equip- 
ment field with launching of its Se- 
ries 1200 Character Sensing Equip- 
ment. The four components of the 
system are the Proof  Inscriber, 
Sorter-Reader, a companion Sorter- 
Reader Control, and Utility Inscrib- 
er. The machines are not computers; 
their function is to read the magnetic 
ink characters on checks, deposit 
slips, and to sort and develop the 
information which can be computed. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 








CINCINNATI, OHIO 
September 10-11 
NACM Credit Management Work- 


shop 
£ 


New York City 

September 17-18 

Second Annual New York Credit 
Management Workshop 


£ 


Farco, NortH DAKOTA 

September 18-19 

North Central Credit Conference in- 
cluding Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Manitoba 


£ 


GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN 

September 24-25 

Great Lakes Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, including Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin 


< 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

September 28-30 

American Petroleum Credit Associa- 
tion’s Annual Convention 


& 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 

October 4-7 

Annual Fall Conference of Robert 
Morris Associates 


£ 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
October 7-10 


NACM Credit Management Work- 
shop 


PERSONNEL MART 


Financial Assistant Available 


AGE 35. Ten years experience vari- 
ous types credit with annual sales 
up to $43 millions. Presently General 
Credit Manager. Capable and quali- 
fied to assume full responsibility for 
receivables and assist Treasurer or 
Financial Vice President. University 
graduate. Associate, Fellow and Ex- 
ecutive Awards. NACM Graduate 
School (Dartmouth). Relocate. CFM 
Box #477. 
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OmaHaA, NEBRASKA 

October 14-16 

Tri-State Credit Conference, repre- 
senting Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota 


¢ 


MEMmPHIs, TENNESSEE 
October 14-16 
All Southern Credit Conference 


£ 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
October 15-16 
Pacific Southwest Credit Conference, 


including California, Arizona, 
Utah, Colorado, Nevada 
£ 


Syracuse, NEw YorkK 

October 15-17 

Tri-State Credit Conference, includ- 
ing New York, New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland 


¢ 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
October 16-17-18 
Midwest Credit Women’s Conference 


¢ 


BosTon, MASSACHUSETTS 

October 20-21 

New England District Credit Con- 
ference, including Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 


¢ 


Quincy, ILLINOIS 

October 21-23 

Quad-State Credit Conference, in- 
cluding Missouri, Kansas, South- 
eastern Iowa and Southern Illinois. 


¢ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

October 22-23 

Ohio Valley Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, including Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Eastern Michigan. 


¢ 


Toronto, OnT., CANADA 

November 22-24 

NACM Credit Management Work- 
shop 





SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


January 21-23, 1960 


Sixth Annual California Credit Man. 
agement Workshop 


¢ 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

March 16-18, 1960 

Pacific Northwest Annual Credit Con- 
ference, including Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia 


DaLLas, TEXAS 

April 20-22, 1960 

Annual Conference of the Southwest 
Petroleum Credit Association 


£ 


St. Louis, Missouri 
May 15-19, 1960 
64th Annual Credit Congress 





Deaths 


William G. Betsch Is Dead; 
Former Iselin Vice President 

William G. Betsch, 77, retired vice 
president and, earlier, credit man- 
ager of William Iselin Company, New 
York, died in Somerville, N.J., after 
a brief illness. 

Mr. Betsch, at one time chairman 
of the Textile Fraud Prevention Com- 
mittee, joined the real estate firm 
of Clark & Betsch, Middlesex, N.J.. 
in 1949, two years after retirement 
from the Iselin company. 


John J. Morris 


John J. Morris, assistant credit 
manager of the Empire Division of 
Endicott Johnson Corporation, died 
at 56 in Binghamton, N.Y. Mr. Mor- 
ris, who had been with the company 
39 years, won a competition to re- 
name Ideal Park, property of the 
corporation. He called it “En Joie 


Health Park.” 


Henry Meckauer 

Henry Meckauer, who retired 4a 
quarter century ago, had been with 
the old United States Bank. He was 
active in the New York Credit and 
Financial Management Association. 












Credit Managers Rate High in Interest 


In General Business, Researcher Finds 


average “appreciably higher” 

in all-around business interests 
than a generally diversified group of 
businessmen from _ various other 
functional activities. This was shown 
in a Credit Research Foundation 
project under the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test. 

Another conclusion was that credit 
managers have interests similar to 
those of office managers, accountants, 
personnel managers and purchasing 
agents. 

Out of the tests of bank credit 
executives a separate profile devel- 
opment group was formed for analy- 
sis. It was indicated that bank credit- 
men have slightly less interest in 
businessmen’s activities than do mer- 
cantile credit managers. 

As an overall result of the study, 
credit managers now have a new and 
scientific criterion for selection of 
truly interested credit management 
trainees, 

The project, undertaken in March, 
1958, succeeds in its basic objective 
to have “Credit Management” in- 
cluded among the career categories 
of the Test, developed by Dr. Edward 
K. Strong, director of vocational in- 


(CF ses MANAGERS as a group 


F. J. Mattes, Formerly of FBI, 
Heads Mosler Protection Unit 


Francis J. Mattes, former special 
agent of the FBI, has been named to 
head a newly formed Protection Ad- 

visory Bureau of 
Mosler Safe 
Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. The 
bureau will con- 
solidate all secur- 
ity services of the 
company and is- 
sue bulletins on 
bank, chain store 
F. J. MATTES and commercial 
protection. 

Mr. Mattes, Fordham University 
graduate and eight years a member 
of the FBI, serving in Washington, 
New York and Indianapolis, will con- 
duct advanced seminars for Mosler 
personnel. 


terest research, Stanford University. 
The Test is used extensively by col- 
lege and university vocational testing 
centers, industrial placement bu- 
reaus, and company personnel de- 
partments, to determine the 
vocational interests of individuals 
choosing a career. 

Dr. Strong analyzed the 515 com- 
pleted credit interest tests of per- 
sonnel from more than 150 com- 
panies and financial institutions hav- 
ing outstanding and _ representative 
credit operations. 

On completion of the profile scor- 
ing he established a norm against 
which to measure the interests of 
credit management aspirants. 

Dr. Strong segregated the tests of 
the 63 bank credit executives par- 
ticipating, because the tabulated re- 
sults reflected interests somewhat 
different than those of the mercantile 
credit executives. 

A rating of “A” was scored by 
70.1 per cent of the sample group 
of 452 mercantile credit managers. 
An “A” rating indicates that the in- 
dividual has the interests of those 
successfully engaged in an occupa- 
tion. 


Backed by 18-year Checkup 


Dr. Strong pointed out that an 
18-year follow-up of Stanford Uni- 
versity students had revealed there 
were 78 chances out of 100 that an 
individual with an “A” rating would 
be in the same occupation 18 years 
later. He said the 452 in the mer- 
cantile credit manager group were 
more homogeneous in interests than 
those in most occupations analyzed. 

With interests varying statistically 
from those in mercantile credit, the 
bank credit executives scored some- 
what lower on the scales concerned 
with personnel manager and sales 
manager but higher on those for 
engineer, physician, farmer and 
mathematician. 

Dr. Strong noted that the bank 
creditmen also displayed excellent 
homogeneity of interest. 

At the outset of the project Dr. 
Strong had outlined these steps to 
be taken by the Foundation: (1) 
determine the levels of credit man- 


PRESIDENTS. Mrs. Betty Abney 
(right) accepts the gavel from Miss 
Lucile Hix on induction as president 
of the Wholesale Credit Women’s 
Group at Birmingham. Multicolored 
ribbons and candles were used by 
Mrs. Connie Landers, past vice chair- 
man of the National Credit Women’s 
Executive Committee, in the decora- 
tive setting for installation of officers. 


agement most susceptible to adapta- 
tion of a uniform scale based on 
personal characteristics and typical 
and successful job performance; (2) 
develop job specifications for solicit- 
ing volunteers interested in credit 
management and truly representative 
of the profession; and (3) adminis- 
ter the Test to 500-600 carefully 
selected volunteers. 

In following this sequence it was 
decided to develop a sample of rep- 
resentative credit executives and as- 
sistant credit managers from the 
membership of the Foundation and 
NACM. Specification forms were 
worked out by analysis of duties and 
qualifications of successful credit 
management personnel. Then began 
the selection of volunteers. 

Completion of the project now 
adds “Credit Manager” to the 46 
occupations in the basic test cate- 
gories. By comparing the scores 
made by personnel taking the Test 
with the credit manager scale de- 
veloped, those with definite interest 
in credit management can be directed 
into this career. 


The skilled hand of 
the German gun- 
smith is responsible 
for this .22 caliber, 
6-shot repeater auto- 
matic with self-ejecting clip. Just 4” long, fits 
easily into pocket or purse. Ideal for sporting 
events, stage use. (not available to Calif. resi- 
dents). Comes for $6.95 ppd. from Best Values, 
Dept. K-958, 403 Market, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Modernizing the Office 


LEESON EI ABE 


New Equipment to Speed Production a 


Newest Dictating Unit 


608 Introduced this month, the 
STENoMATIC Dictating-Transcribing 
machine of DeJur-Amsco Corpora- 
tion features as recording medium 
a grooved magnetized sound sheet 
the size of a standard envelope, 
which is said to be endlessly reus- 
able by magnetic erasure and vir- 
tually indestructible. Sound sheets 
are self-injecting and _ self-ejecting, 
provide an area for marginal notes, 
and can be filed as a record of cor- 
respondence or be reused. Over 20 
sheets can fit into a #10 envelope. 
Built-in speaker in addition to micro- 
phone-speaker permits choice of tel- 
ephone “mike” recording. Automatic 
signal warning, scanning dial, light 
weight and attractive design are 
other features of the STENOMATIC. 


Ever-New Control Board 


609 Erasable writing surface makes 
the Vis-u-ALL Control Board of L. 
D. Blehart Company a versatile piece 
of equipment, without expensive 
maintenance or supplies. Marking- 
pencil writing can remain indefinitely 
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or be wiped off with paper towel or 
cloth. Attractive enough to fit in 
with decor of office, Vis-U-All is 
made of plasticized wood, with l-inch 
mahogany veneered self frame; white 
face has permanent, black-lined grid 
with plastic laminated finish for long 
use. Board measures 36x24”, may be 
mounted flush to wall, suspended, 
or ordered with easel for floor-stand 
or tabletop use. 


Automatic Mail Sorting 


610 Faster, more efficient sorting 
of large-volume bulk mail is possible 
with the Universal Keytronic Mail 
Sorting Machine, keyboard-operated 
electronic device which is said to sort 
6,000 mailing pieces per hour. Each 
of Keytronic’s 44 bins has an aver- 


age capacity of 180 mailing pieces; 
operator punches typewriter-like key- 
board to send each piece into desired 
bin. Circulation Associates Inc. 
worked out the “permutation” formu- 
la for the machine manufactured by 
Universal Business Machines. Mount- 
ed on casters, unit is 10 ft. long 


and is powered by standard 115 
volt AC. 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers’ or 
wholesalers for further infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
VODERNIZING, Credit & Finan- 
cial Management, 229 Park Av. 
So., New York 3. 
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Punchless Binding 


611 Accocrip Punchless Binder of 
Acco Products, without punching, 
binds instantly all types of papers, 
such as legal documents, correspond- 
ence, blueprints, photographs, charts. 
Spring-action clamp opens or closes 
at the touch of one finger yet device 
provides security, keeps tenacious 
hold on anything bound until clamp 
is released. Capacity is up to %4 
inch. Binder is made of flexible 
pressboard and is available in legal 
and letter sizes, choice of five colors. 


Adding Machine-Plus 


612 Newest addition to line of 
Olivetti Corporation of America, 
MULTISUMMA 22 is a_ high-speed 
simple-to-operate adding machine 
that gives credit balances and also 
multiplies automatically with all cal- 
culations recorded on printed tape. 
Machine has up to 12 digit capacity, 
providing 13-digit total, operates at 
220 cycles per min. Double and triple 
cipher keys speed entries. Negative 
multiplication is a feature; special 
key makes this function easy as posi- 
tive multiplication. 





Shuttle-Carriage Adding 


613 Three-position shuttle carriage 
adding machine of Appo-X INnc., the 
Model 541-30 features grand total 
register and split motor bars for 
vertical and horizontal postings, is 
extremely useful in applications such 
as inventory control, listing of freight 
bills, insurance premiums, accounts 
payable control, ageing of accounts. 
Versatile machine can be made to 
function in three different ways by 
means of selector lever. Machine may 
also be used as a statement and bill- 
ing machine using numeric codes for 
commodity description. 


Land Locater 


614 Simple timesaving means of 
locating specific sections of land on 
Federal topographic, state, oil, gas, 
mineral and other maps drawn to 
any of the eight commonly used map 
scales from 1” equals 16 miles to 1” 
equals 2 miles, the SEcTION LAND 
LocaATER of Jero Templet Company 
ends guesswork, eliminates need for 
bulky sketches, extra maps to show 
land sections. Of flexible transparent 
vinyl, locater consists of two tem- 
plets, 334x634” each with four scales, 
and may be easily punched for 
binder insertion. 
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Accounting Master 


615 Flexible design of the new Ac- 
COUNT-MASTER, Underwood Corpor- 
ation’s latest entry in the large ac- 
counting machine field, makes this 
machine adaptable to every type of 
accounting activity, from general ac- 
counting for manufacturers, whole- 


salers and retailers to electric utility 
and cycle billing, with procedures 
programmed to suit the user’s spe- 
cific requirements. In modern color- 
ful case, the Account-Master also fea- 
tures subtraction in all registers, 
Underwood’s 10-key input keyboard, 
full keyboard date and up to 46 de- 
scriptive characters, auxiliary pro- 
gram control operated automatical- 
ly or manually. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 
(Concluded from page 22) 


789—“Educator Wallmaster” roll-up 
wall screen of Radiant Manufacturing 
Corp., with lenticular surface for 
wide-view clarity in undarkened 
rooms is described in company’s 


literature. 
* 


790—“The Sales Catalog—How to 
Plan It, Price It, Distribute It” is 
step-by-step guide; costs are given; 
27 pages. Free from Direct Mail 


Printing Co. 
+ 


791—How Interchangeable Type- 
writer Type used in standard manu- 
al, electric or proportional-spacing 
typewriters, can answer electricity 
and electronics’ industries need for 
complex symbols, is described in 
booklet of Remington Rand. Ask for 
R8964.5. 


v 


792—New Friden Add-Punch ma- 
chine, which prepares adding ma- 
chine data for further processing 
with 5, 6, 7 or 8-channel tape, is de- 
scribed in brochure of Friden, Inc. 


Simple, Fast Collating 


616 For offices not requiring ex- 
pensive equipment to gather bulle- 
tins, price lists, catalogs, other pa- 
pers, the Portable Collator of A .P. 
Heinz CoMPANY embodies a manual 
paper-gathering technique which fa- 
cilitates fast, nonfatiguing two- 
handed operation. No skill is re- 
quired for a person to assemble 6,000 
pages an hour including time to jog 
and set sheets aside, says manufac- 
turer. Of lightweight aluminum con- 
struction, collator occupies only 114 
sq. ft. desk space. Each of 12 stations 
holds 300 sheets of 20 lb. paper, to 
size 17x11”. 


All-in-One Drafting Set 


617 Drarretre Senior #12 Port- 
able Drafting Instrument is engi- 
neered for compactness and conveni- 
ence, replaces T-square, rulers, pro- 
tractor and triangles while covering 
400 sq. in. of drawing surface. De- 
vice folds to fit into briefcase and 
can be opened in seconds to attach 
to drawing board or desk, says maker 
David Miller & Associates. Made of 
aluminum, black anodized, with 6x9” 
interchangeable scale, instrument is 
divided into 16ths or 1%oths, with 
360-deg. protractor. Specially proc- 
essed white numerals cannot be 


rubbed off. 
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Dubious Assumptions 


THE FACT that a Congressional 
committee is soberly considering 
whether “creeping” inflation is de- 
sirable in the public interest shows 
how far certain economic thought 
has strayed from belief in sound 
money, say economists of Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York. Those who would lose by it 
would be those who could least af- 
ford it, they conclude. 

Certain assumptions by the theo- 
rists are branded as dubious at best. 
Inflation cannot be “administered in 
measured doses with predetermined 
effects.” It might stimulate demand 
as an immediate effect but it would 
only put off needed moderate adjust- 
ments. Instead of moderating 
“boom-and-bust” cycles it would 
amplify them and in the long run 
retard economic growth. Investment 
is made possible by saving, and “the 
prospect of progressive depreciation 
would be more likely to discourage 
saving than to stimulate it.” All in 
all, “accepting ‘creeping’ inflation 
would be a tragic error.” 


Fewer Extra Premium Hazards 


COMPETITION, new drugs reducing 
effects of formerly fatal diseases, im- 
proved techniques of industrial safety, 
and progress in combating heat and 
dust are taking many occupations out 
of the insurance hazard category and 
reducing premiums for individuals 
so engaged. Prudential Insurance 
Company, for example, reports that 
its list of occupations requiring extra 
premiums is one-fourth what it was 
10 years ago. 


No Intervention 


THOUGH there is some unemploy- 
ment in certain industries, the econ- 
omy is in the midst of a “healthy 
recovery’, which any “massive gov- 
ernment intervention would convert 
into a boom”, with renewed wage- 


price spiraling and reduced purchas- 
ing power for those on stable in- 
comes, says Dr. Marcus Nadler, con- 
sulting economist, The Hanover 
Bank, New York. 

In the second half of a two-part 
report, the analyst declares the 
“safest cure” for unemployment ills 
rests in removal of economic “mal- 
adjustments” and increased purchas- 
ing power for all. 


What Price Concentration? 


GOVERNMENT POLIcy toward “gal- 
loping concentration” in business, 
labor and agriculture, suggests Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, 
should have the following foci. 

Toward business: Keep opportunity 
in any enterprise open to everyone. 
Extend credit opportunities equitably 
to small and large business, especial- 
ly in periods of credit restriction. 
Direct government spending toward 
the small enterprise as well as the 
large. 

Toward labor: Make it unfair prac- 
tice for a union to set wage rates for 
an entire industry that prevent small 
business from competing. Oppose 
action by a union, alone or in col- 
laboration with businessmen, to re- 
strict production and so boost prices. 

Toward agriculture: Help the 
small farmer to increase productivity. 

Mr. Johnston, whom President 
Eisenhower reappointed chairman of 
the international development com- 
mission and named personal repre- 
sentative to the Near East, delivered 
a Walker-Ames lecture at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 


A great deal of room at the 
top is made by men who 
have gone to sleep and 
fallen off. 


—Sunshine Magazine 
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Broad Upward Movement 


Most observers are steadfast in 
expecting continuation of the broad 
upward movement of production 
and trade though “progress may he 
uneven and gains moderate in cer- 
tain industries,” in the view of 
economists of First National City 
Bank, New York. 

“As recovery moves along,” they 
point out, “some further build-up 
of stocks may be expected, just to 
keep inventories in line with rising 
sales volume. The danger is that 
sales associated with inventory ac: 
cumulation may be mistaken for an 
increase in basic demand and that, 
as a result, output and stocks will 
eventually be built-up to unsustain- 
able levels.” 


Employment at New Top 


ToTAL employment at mid-July— 
67,594,000—set a new record. This 
was 252,000 more than June’s total, 
2.415,000 above a year ago. Unen:- 
ployment declined 238,000 between 
June and July this year. 


Progress in Foreign Policy 


THE decline of 18 per cent in U.S. 
exports in 1958 and foreign nations 
purchase of more than $2 billions 
worth of gold from the U.S. Treas 
ury are not necessarily evidence that 
U. S. products are being priced 
out of world markets and_ that 
the dollar is losing its commanding 
strength among the world’s cur 
rencies, says the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. Rather, “in pat 
they reflect further progress toward 
our foreign policy goal of helping 
friendly nations achieve economit 
and financial strength.” 










COMMERCIAL UNION GRouP 
RESOURCES 


for protection 
Prominent in today’s thinking are the huge resources that must be 
BASRA hor budgeted for National Defense. They reflect the enormous cost of de- Wt Al fo ANS} 


fending our country and our freedom. 


PUR Uso 















Of particular interest to those people and businesses that buy 
insurance, are the ‘‘Resources for Protection,’’ of the companies in 

HON DS which they are insured. Such resources are the basis of the individual Al HiA TaORN 

and business security of thousands of our citizens and are therefor 

also vital to our national defense. Sound management, steadfast ad- 

herence to proven standards of financial practice and strict compli- 

ance with statutory safeguards underlie the Resources of The 


Commercial Union Group of Insurance Companies shown below for 
public information. These demonstrate that the policyholders of our 





companies are assured of adequate Resources for their Protection. 


United States Resources - December 31, 1958 







CAPITAL OR SECURITIES SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 












* including Capital 
ll COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP ae LiapiuiTies | statutory | PEPOSITED As —___(inelading Capita") __ 
. ASSETS DEPOSIT REQUIRED — [ANNUAL STATEMENT] MARKET VALUE 
- BY LAW BASIS BASIS 





_—_—_—_—— | 
———— | | 


$26,605,245 | $ 500,000 | $1,183,882 | $14,580,729 | $13,399, 883 
24,175,131} 850,000) 1,259,759} 14,599,747) 13,903,352 




















Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. t $ 41,185,973 


ORGANIZED 1861 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp.ltd.+ | 38,774,878 


ORGANIZED 1871 






























American Central Insurance Company 20,331,742| 11,411,712] 1,000,000} 984,384) 8,920,029} 8,344,562 
1s ORGANIZED 1853 
tal The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. t 4,555,257| 1,934,010} 500,000) 949,024) 2,621,247) 2,437,840 


ORGANIZED 1904 









6,809,036 
14,505,078 
9,802,031 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


617,738 | 5,029,584} 4,727,042 
906,764} 8,591,772} 8,090,434 
467,222| 4,012,925} 3,717,443 


The California Insurance Company 11,838,620 


ORGANIZED 1864 


Columbia Casualty Company 23,096,850 


ORGANIZED 1920 


The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of N.Y. 9,814,957 


ORGANIZED 1890 











































. The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. t 7,269,052} 3,868,021} 500,000) 1,071,990) 3,401,032) 3,164,740 

ea Union Assurance Society limited + 6,800,648] 3,868,021) 500,000 1,068,406] 2,932,627} 2,715,131 
ORGANIZED 1714 

> Total -Group $163,667,977 | $98,978,285 | $6,850,000 | $8,509,169 | $64,689,692 | $60,500,427 







{ United States Branch The Amount shown under “Capital or Statutory Deposit”’ is the amount required in order to transact business in the United States. 
* Includes Securities Deposited as required by Law. 









THE COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP 


OFFICE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 






HEAD 
ONE PARK AVENUE 












ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





Every Successful Financial 


Executive Believes in Progress 


Through Education and Research 


You can accomplish this by active participation 


THE CREDIT RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


The educational and research affiliate of N.A.C.M. 


The Research Program The Educational Program 


Surveys 
Accounts Receivable 
Economic Trends 


Credit Practices 


Recent Studies 
Credit Management Handbook 
Financing Industrial Equipment Leases 


Small Business Investment Act 


Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management 
Dartmouth and Stanford 


National Institute of Credit 
Correspondence Courses 


Nationwide Program of Credit 
Management Workshops 


Educational Programs at Local 
Association Level 


For further information 


Clip and mail this coupon today Your Investment 


Managing Director 
Credit Research Foundation 
229 Park Ave. So., New York 3, N. Y. 


in 


THE CREDIT RESEARCH 


Please send me further information about 
The Credit Research Foundation 


FOUNDATION 
will insure 
A Sound Program of 
Credit Management 
For You 





